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A NEW SPELLING BOOK 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s 
Essentials of Spelling 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and HENRY SUZZALLO, President 
of Washington University 


The vocabulary in this new speller embodies the results of 
efforts on the part of leading teachers during the past six years 
to eliminate waste in the teaching of spelling, by scientifically 
determining the words that children and adults actually use 
in their writing. It teaches thoroughly the essential words of 
one’s vocabulary, with a minimum of time and effort on the 
part of teacher and pupil. It is not just “another speller,” it 
is different. 


a = AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Supplementary Reading Books That We Can 


Recommend 
Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 
THE BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS Sent Treining and Games 
By Carolyn S. Bailey beck that solves the seat work a pegs for the we 


, teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions 
or the Children’s Hour, Book No. 1 for carrying out a great variety of interesting educative 


For 1st and 2nd grades. ag . 50. exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 


Four Grades (75c) 
For 2nd and 3rd grades, Price, $.60 DEMING. 128 payee, Cloth 


For the Children’s: Hour, Book No. II ad teresting 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories Morning Exercises for all the Year (75c) 


For the 3rd and 4th grades. Price $.60 By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 252 Cloth. 
Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cin- 
Stories of Great Adventure cinnati, the U.S. Government and ity, Chicago, Cin 


For the 6th aad 7th ay sal Price $.75 and cities. Also recommended in State Cuman of 
Broad Stripes ard Bright Star Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 


137 stories, 28 poems; etc. 
Any of shove sent on with illustrations in black and color. A fascinating 
Mee receipt of price. We make discount to for children of the second and third grades, 


hrift. 
schools on quantities. Zvaluable lessons in t 
Send far our special list of materials for We guarantee pose you or will 
—. schools, also complete cata- Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now 
ready!—the comp tide book. 
Northwestern agents of Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. 


Milton Bradley Co. Request a copy. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. “THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
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The Abingdon Religious 


Education Texts 
DAVID G. DOWNEY, General Editor 


J 
Teacher Training Series 
NORMAN E. RICHARDSON, Editor 

The rapid development of Community Schools of Religious Education has made necessary the creation of a special series 
of texts. No such school can do its best work without suitable text-books. This is particularly true of schools that have as 
their aim the training of teachers of religion. One of the most potent factors in making the classroom hour a time of enlighten- 
mee and of a is the common rallying point of thinking on the part of both pupils and teachers—the assigned lesson 

a trustworthy text. . 

In roy oy | to meet this need the writers of the Teacher Training Series of Abingdon Religious Education Texts have 
all been true to six fundamental principles: (1) loyalty to the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity; (2) scientific accuracy; 
(3) intelligent sympathy with the denominational point of view and that spirit of inter-church co-operation which is making 
possible a national and even a world program; (4) the true function of religion in a program of oo | up-building; (5) the 
assembling and organizing of that knowledge which will be most helpful from the standpoint of practical efficiency; and (6) a 
vision of the meaning of religious education to American democracy. qi fe 

It is believed that this six-fold standard consistently maintained gives to the Abingdon Texts in Religious Education dis- 
tinctness of character and suitability for use in the Community Schools of Religious Education. As elementary texts in their 
various fields they will also find their way into colleges and the private libraries of educators. 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION: THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 
Principles and Methods OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 
JOHN E STOUT, 


By GEORGE H. BETTS B 
Professor of Religious Education, Northwestern University. Dean of School a Education, Idaho State University. 
12mo. 223 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00; postage, 10 cents HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS WITH YOUNG 
The eee wate are in preparation: PEOPLE 
HAND. By JAMES V. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent of Young People’s Department, 


OK FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
By ALBERTA MUNKRES, 

Board of Sunday Schools of Methodist 
piscopal Church. 


Professor of Religious Education, Boston 
E 
THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE IN AMERICAN SCOUTING UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES 
EDUCATION By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON, 
By JOHN E. STOUT, Head of the Department of Religious Education, 
Dean of School ta Education, Idaho State Northwestern University. 
niversity. 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN MODERN TIMES 
By ARLO AYRES BROWN 
Superintendent of Teacher Training 
Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
THE USE OF ART IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By ALBERT E. BAILEY, Director of Community School of Religion, Worcester, Mass. 


Day School Series 
FOR WEEK DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 
NORMAN E. RICHARDSON, Editor GEORGE H. BETTS, Co-operating Editor. 

The next great forward step in American Education is the establishment of Week Day Schools of Religion. Already experi- 
ments have been carried on with marked success in Gary, Ind., New York City, and many other important centers. The move- 
ment has the active support of the most progressive public school leaders. The church school, with its one short session per 
week, is confessedly i uate to the During the next decade American communities in ever increasing numbers 
launch systems of week day schools of religion. 

2 ad gee immediate danger is that the movement will develop too rapidly. Schools of this character ought not to be 
established until a suitable curriculum shall have been porgesd. These new texts will have to be carefully correlated with the 
public school curriculum on one side and that of the church school on the other. . 

_ _ The Abingdon texts for Week Day Schools of Religion are being prepared by competent writers who understand the par- 
ticular needs of this new type of school and who have creative power in producing pupils’ text-books. 

The following texts are in ration: 

THE BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN RELIGION 
By LAURA E. and GEORGE H. 
THE PRIMARY CHILD'S BOOK IN 


ON 
By ELIZABETH COLSON and GEORGE 
H. BETTS. 


For immediate use 


THE GARY LEAFLETS are now on sale and 
can be secured by those wishing to inaugurate 
Week Day Religious instruction 


For further information write 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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A Few Significant Adoptions of the 
Young and Field Literary Readers 


ARKANSAS 
UTAH 


IDAHO 
MONTANA 


KANSAS (Supplementary Use) 
OREGON (Supplementary Use) 
LOUISIANA (Supplementary Use) 


126 counties in South Dakota, Missouri, Iowa, and Georgia. Officially 
recommended and largely adopted in 100 counties of Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


Included on the supply lists of Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, etc. 


WHY? Write for particulars. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SILENT READING 


is successfully taught in 


The New Barnes Readers 


prepared by 
Supt. Dressel Miss Robbins 
Supt. Graff 


The only series of Readers based on 
the silent reading method from the 
ground up. 


The first series of Readers to provide 
a simple, effective plan for testing 
pupils’ ability in reading. 


Endorsed by leading educators 
Adopted by the largest cities. 
Primer, Books One and Two ready 


Monograph on Silent eRading by 
Supt. Dressel free o teachers. 


Do not fail to examine the New 
Barnes Readers 


The A.S. Barnes Company 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Special 
Attention 


is called to the announcement on 
the back cover of this issue. 
Read the descriptive matter 
about Volume III, No. 1, of the 
Monographs, on Educational 
Legislation and Administration 
in the State of New York, from 
1777 to 1850, by 


ELSIE GARLAND HOBSON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
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No. 2. 


No. 6. 


Vo.um_E II. An experimental and statistical volume. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


VotumeE I. An experimental and statistical volume. 
No. 1. 


Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By Witutam 
Scorr Gray, Ph.D. (Out of print.) 

An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By Wituiam Anton 
Scumipt, Ph.D. Pp. iv-+-126. Price $0.75. Postage extra. 

The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Leonarp V. Koos, Ph.D, 
Pp. x-+194. Price $1.00. Postage extra. 

Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By Georce §, 
Counts, Ph.D. Pp. iv-+-128. Price $0.75. Postage extra. 

Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments, 
By Crarence Truman Gray, Ph.D. Pp. xiv-++-196. Price $1.25. Postage 
extra. 

Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond Indiana. 


By Autce Tempce, Ed.B, 
(Out of print.) : 


(Com- 


plete volume, $4.50 postpaid.) 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 
No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


Votume III. 


Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By Haro 
Orpvway Ruca, Ph.D., and Joun Roscoe Crarx, A.B. Pp. vi-+-190. Price 
$1.10, postpaid. 

An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for School- 
room Tests. By ArtHur L, Beever, A.M. Pp. viii+-74. Price $0.55, postpaid, 

The Handwriting Movement. A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in Pen- 
manship. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. Nutt, 
Mary L. Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi-+-170. Price $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Reading: Its Nature and Development. By Cuartes Hussarp Jupp, Ph.D. With 
the co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence Truman 
Gray, Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp.xiv-+-192. Price $1.10, 
postpaid. 

A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States. 
By Leverett S. Lyon, A.M., Instructor in Commercial Organization, University 
of Chicago. Pp. x62. Price $0.65, postpaid. 

This monograph is an inventory and appraisal of the work now being done in 
commercial courses in high schools. Some of the important topics discussed are 
aims and policies of commercial education, organization and length of commercial 
courses, correlation with other subjects, courses for boys and courses for girls, types 
of teaching, and recent additions to the curriculum. 
A later number to be announced. 


An historical volume. (Complete volume, 


$4.50 postpaid.) 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New York from 1777 
to 1850. By Exsrz Gartanp Hosson, Ph.D. Pp. x-+-268. Price $1.60, post- 
paid. 

The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By Epwarp 
Atanson Mitter, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Oberlin College. (In press.) 
The educational legislation of Ohio is of peculiar significance for it was the first 
state of the Northwest Territory to try to solve the problem of popular education. 

Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central States. By Joun 
Exvsert Stout, Ph.D. Professor of Education, Cornell College, Iowa. (In 
press.) 
This study will be an important aid in formulating new and modifying old courses 

and subject-matter of the high-school curriculum in the coming period of recon- 

struction. It covers the development of courses and subject-matter in high schools 

in the North Central states from 1860 to the present time. The main topics dis- 

cussed are curricula organization, changes in subject-matter for each high-school 

subject, and recent developments. 
Lat 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

An arrangement has been worked out by the city school system 
of Rochester, New York, and the University of Rochester for the 
preparation of teachers for the junior high schools of that city. 
Courses in special methods and in the psychological, administra- 
tive, and supervisory aspects of junior high-school work have been 
organized. For the special methods courses selected teachers and 
school officers of the city are partially responsible. Other courses 
are given by the Department of Education of the University of 
Rochester. The courses are of university grade and carry regular 
credit. The city board of education pays tuition for all teachers 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs , 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
CHARLES HuBBARD Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
Joun FRANKLIN BosBITT 
Henry Cimnton MorRIsON 


Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 

School Review Elemeniary School Journai 
Rotto La VerRNE Lyman FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN 
Morton SnyDER Harry Orrin GILLET 

Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Orpway Rucc Witiam Scotr Gray 


Rotts Mitton Tryon Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 
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who take the courses and has voted to select its appointees for the 
junior high school from those who do the work. The initial regis- 
tration was over three hundred. The list of courses is as follows: 


Teaching methods in the following junior high-school subjects: commercial 
work, English, household arts, general science, industrial arts, Latin, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, and social science. 

The junior high school. (Consideration will be given to historical, psycho- 
logical, administrative, and supervisory aspects.) 

Current educational tendencies. (An intensive series of lectures and dis- 
cussions based upon several educational situations of immediate interest, such 
as intelligence testing, the special class, etc. Offered primarily for such teachers, 
principals, and supervisors as may not be specializing in a teaching methods 
course and may care to elect this course in conjunction with the preceding.) 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


A committee of the National Education Association on school 
plans and construction has for several years past been carrying on 
investigations with regard to standards of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and construction in the hope of giving to school people a series 
of modern standards which can be followed in constructing new 
school buildings. One of the chief obstacles which this committee 
has encountered in its work is the difficulty of getting its standards 
into the hands of school boards and committees when they are 
planning buildings. The board is practically obligated to employ a 
local architect, and this local architect very seldom has the special 
interests which would make him familiar with the standards set 
up by educational people for school buildings. In some cases the 
disagreement between the architect and the school officials becomes 
a serious obstacle to the construction of a suitable building for the 
routine activities of the school. 

The committee of the National Education Association has 
asked, therefore, that the attention of school people be called to 
the fact that there is being developed in this country a new pro- 
fession—that of the consulting school architect. The committee 
is careful not to recommend any individual but urges that super- 
intendents and all who are concerned with the erection of new 
school buildings call the attention of their boards of education as 
vigorously as possible to the necessity of adding to the wisdom of 
the local architect the specialized experience of a trained school 
architect. 
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To this plea of the committee may be added one or two refer- 
ences which will make it possible for school people to enforce 
vigorously their plea. The volume by Dr. Ayres and Miss Ayres 
in the Cleveland survey, giving an account of school buildings and 
their development in the city of Cleveland, is a very useful hand- 
book with which to persuade boards of education that modern 
school buildings have standards that must be recognized. Two 
divisions of the St. Louis survey, one by Mr. McCornack of Cleve- 
land and the other by Superintendent Hartwell, serve admirably 
the same purpose. The American School Board Journal has for 
years emphasized this matter in its articles and in its advertise- 
ments and has been very effective in bringing to the attention of 
school boards important principles of schoolhouse construction. 

To this list of references should be added the reports published 
from time to time by the committee of the National Education 
Association referred to at the outset of this note. That committee 
has as its chairman Frank Irving Cooper, 33 Cornhill, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Through Mr. Cooper further information regard- 
ing the committee and its work can readily be secured. 

Teachers ought to recognize the fact that it is their business in 
this matter to bring to boards of education an urgent plea for a 
recognition of technical information which no unspecialized archi- 
tect is likely to have. 


PROBLEMS OF FINANCE 


The financial columns of American newspapers carried on 
October 14 the following Washington dispatch which is of very 
large interest to educational people. 


In 147 of the 227 American cities of more than 30,000 population, the excess 
of expenditures for governmental costs, including interest and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, over revenues during the fiscal year 1918 amounted to 
$70,923,990, or $3.48 per capita. In the remaining 80 cities the excess of reve- 
nues over expenditures was $22,323,060, or $1.60 per capita. Taking the entire 
227 cities as a group, the excess of expenditures over revenues amounted to 
$48,600,930, or $1.42 per capita. The net indebtedness of these cities averaged 
$77.53 per capita. 

The aggregate revenues of all the cities during the year were $1,124,094,899, 
the aggregate expenditures for current expenses and interest, $894,332,392, and 
the aggregate outlays, $278,363,437. Of the total revenues, $790,577,487, or 70 
per cent, represents receipts from the various kinds of taxes. The bulk of this 
amount, $705,723,158, was derived from taxes on real and personal property. 
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Of the remaining receipts from taxes, the largest item, $35,576,383, was 
derived from taxes on the liquor traffic. This amount is smaller by $1,398,000 
than the corresponding sum for the fiscal year 1917. Next to taxes, the source 
of the largest item of revenue is found in the earnings of public service enterprises, 
which amounted to $116,494,645. This sum is considerably more than double 
the amount of payments for expenses of public service enterprises, $55,174,480, 
thus leaving a net revenue of $61,320,165. The bulk of the earnings of public 
service enterprises came from water supply systems, from which receipts aggre- 
gated $90,139,705. 

Another important source of revenue consisted of special assessments and 
special charges, the bulk of which were for outlays, aggregating $72,673,785. 
This sum is appreciably smaller than the corresponding amount for the preceding 
year, $83,195,596. For all the cities taken as a whole the per capita receipts from 
property taxes amounted to $21.03; from other taxes, $2.00; from earnings of 
public service enterprises, $3.39; from special assessments and special charges 
for outlays, $2.12; and from all other sources combined, $4.20. 

The expenditures during the year for governmental costs in these 227 cities, 
which aggregated $1,172,695,829, were in the order of their importance: for ex- 
penses of general departments, $690,160,283; for outlays, $278,363,437; for 
interest on indebtedness, $148,997,629; and for expenses of public service enter- 
prises, $55,174,480. The amount expended for outlays was somewhat smaller 
than the corresponding sum for the preceding year, $286,529,990. 

The average per capita expenditures for all governmental costs, including 
interest and outlays, amounted to $34.16, and for all governmental costs, includ- 
ing interest, but excluding outlays, the average per capita payments were $26.05. 
The payments for governmental costs, including interest and outlays, exceeded 
the revenues by $48,600,930, or $1.42 per capita, but the revenues exceeded the 
payments for current expenses and interest by $229,752,507, an amount equal to 
four-fifths of the total outlays, which aggregated $278,363,437. 

In other words, the cities of over 30,000, taken as a group, are paying from 
their revenues all their current departmental expenses and interest, and four- 
fifths of their outlays. In all but four cities the revenue receipts exceeded the 
payments for current governmental expenses and interest, and in 80, or 35 per 
cent of the total number, the revenues exceeded the entire expenditures for gov- 
ernmental costs, including interest and outlays. During the preceding fiscal 
year the revenues exceeded the total expenditures in 90 cities. 

The net indebtedness for the 227 cities amounted to $2,661,451,218, or $77.53 
per capita. The net increase during the fiscal year, $59,191,152, was much less 
than the corresponding increase during the preceding fiscal year, which amounted 
to $98,846,896. The net indebtedness of New York City, $1,005,055,422, is more 
than three-fifths as great as the total for all other cities of over 30,000, and is 
more than seven times as great as that for Philadelphia, which stands second in 
this respect, with $136,183,943. 


This dispatch does not make any direct reference to the costs of 
schools, but it does point out the very impressive fact that the large 
cities of the United States are most of them going far beyond their 
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total incomes in the annual expenditures which they make for 
current activities and for civic improvements. It is a well-known 
fact that many of the large cities are on the verge of actual bank- 
ruptcy. Their indebtedness is so large that it is difficult to carry 
the interest on the indebtedness along with the current costs of 
maintaining the city government. 

From time to time the financial situation in the country has 
been commented on in the Elementary School Journal as one which 
calls for very serious attention on the part of those interested in 
securing more funds for the maintenance of schools. The cost of 
schools is from one-third to two-fifths of the cost of municipal 
government. It has also been pointed out, and the article here 
referred to makes clear the validity of the assertions made, that 
we shall have to consider very shortly in this country new schemes 
of taxation if cities are to maintain the level of municipal activity 
which is now common. Certainly, if schools are to be improved, 
the problem will have to be taken up vigorously, and there will 
have to be genuine educational statesmanship to secure the resources 
necessary for such improvement. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


The following editorial from the New York Times of October 10 
presents very clearly the arguments for a type of supplementary 
instruction which has been tried out in New York City and which 
evidently has been of such service as to create large enthusiasm 
for its continuance. 


Few measures of reconstruction have as clear.a claim upon public support 
as the system of visiting teachers. It has already passed through the stages of 
experiment into actual practice; and, so far from being of problematical value, 
it has proved itself doubly efficient. 

The primary aim is to supplement the teaching in large classes, which is of 
necessity gauged to the general average of intelligence, with particular care for the 
occasional case that requires it—a care reaching out from the schoolroom to the 
home. Bright pupils, who are so often discouraged, or made impatient by 
the slow pace of their fellows, are stimulated to do extra work so that they fre- 
quently “skip’’ an entire grade. Backward and difficult children receive personal 
coaching so that they are saved the necessity of repeating the grade. The school- 
room teacher, meantime, being freed from the care of the more perplexing individ- 
ual cases is enabled to concentrate upon the normal average of pupils. 

Equally important is the effect of the visiting teacher upon the pupil’s home. 
The co-operation of parents is essential to success, and it generally happens that 
an ameliorating influence touches the entire household. Improvements are 
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made in diet and sanitation, and harmful habits of all kinds are reformed. It 
lies well within the power of the visiting teacher to save pupils from the Children's 
Court and start them on the road to good citizenship. Families which regard 
the ordinary welfare worker as an intruding busybody welcome the teacher 
because of her official status and authority, and they gladly co-operate in any 
measure that promises aid to the child. It would be hard to devise a more prac- 
tical and efficient aid in the current campaign of Americanization. 

The idea originated with private individuals and was first tried out under 
the board of education presided over by Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr. It proved 
successful beyond the dreams of its sponsors. It has been adopted by eighteen 
cities and towns in various parts of the country—and this in the face of the war, 
which put an end to most projects of educational reform. In New York today 
one hundred and sixty are petitioning for visiting teachers. The present staff 
consists of only sixteen, eight of whom are still being supported by private sub- 
scription. 

A movement is now on foot in the Women's City Club to increase the staff 
of visiting teachers to twenty-five. The cost will be only $21,000 annually—an 
insignificant sum in the total annual expense of $87,000,000. It is hard to see 
any good reason why the item should not be added to the supplementary budget 
now being framed by the board of education. 


COURSES ON CHILD WELFARE 


Parents frequently ask for information about readings or courses 
of study which will be of use to them in bringing up their children. 
The following announcements from the University of Wisconsin 
may help in satisfying this demand. 


To meet the newly aroused, state-wide interest in child welfare and home 
service, the University of Wisconsin Extension Division has prepared a number 
of courses on various subjects related to them. They deal with health, food, 
clothing, and surroundings of the child, and are practical in purpose and method 
of presentation. 

Among the health courses offered are: prevention of disease and home nurs- 
ing, the child in health, the child in disease, and the prospective mother. Among 
the food courses are: planning the family dietary, dietetics, food study for the 
housekeeper; on clothing: sewing, infant's clothes, study of fabrics, dressmaking 
and designing; on surroundings: home furnishing and decoration, the house and 
its equipment, spending the family income; on education: child nature and 
training, development of childhood and youth. 

To equip the women of the state with the primary essentials of disease pre- 
vention and care of the sick, since a return of the ‘“‘flu” is predicted by medical 
authorities this fall, a course entitled “Prevention of Disease and Home Care of 
the Sick’’ is now offered by the University of Wisconsin Extension Division. The 
ceurse was given first last fall to meet the demand on the part of mothers for the 
rudimentary principles of disease prevention, and several hundred women have 
already taken it. 
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The latest and best information concerning prevention and proper nursing of 
the “flu” is incorporated in the course, and the slogan of the extension division 
is that “‘somebody in every home”’ should know the principles embodied in the 
course. 

A textbook of three hundred pages is furnished free with the course, which is 
in charge of a physician and a trained nurse. When twenty or more in the same 
community enrol in the course, provision is made for co-operation with a local 
physician in discussing some of the lessons. 

The eight assignments deal with such subjects as disease prevention, cause, 
transmission, and care; colds and their dangers, preventive treatment; personal 
hygiene; first aid, particularly in regard to the needs of the home; and home 
nursing. 

Statistics show that in proportion to the population twice as many children 
under one year of age die from preventable diseases in America as in New Zea- 
land, where the mothers are obliged, under the Plunkett system, to study the 
essential principles in the care of the child. This course aims to teach the 
mothers of Wisconsin the same necessary principles concerning child welfare. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS AND PICTURES 


The following announcement of the Bureau of Education 
deserves the widest publicity. 


Schools throughout the country are to have the Geographic News Bulletin 
service without cost, as a result of arrangements just completed between the 
National Geographic Society and the Bureau of Education. 

These news bulletins, linking the places and the peoples in the daily news 
with their geographic and historic backgrounds, already are supplied to more 
than five hundred newspapers. 

Many schools have requested that these bulletins be sent to them direct. 
Hitherto the National Geographic Society was compelled to deny these requests, 
but through the arrangement of the society with the Bureau of Education they 
will be sent, upon application, to teachers and to school libraries, free. Not 
more than one copy per teacher can be furnished. 

This arrangement has been made by the bureau and the society because these 
bulletins are considered one of the most valuable outside aids the teacher and 
pupil can have in the study of geography, history, literature, and the languages. 
Not only do present conditions afford a peculiarly opportune occasion for better 
teaching of geography, but for enriching the teaching of the other subjects men- 
tioned. 

in making the offer in behalf of the society, Mr. J. R. Hildebrand says: 

“The war may have turned the world abruptly to new paths and unknown 
ways; but, from the teacher's standpoint, it has blasted amazing communication 
trenches with the past. 

“Consider. When you studied Shakespeare and Bullfinch, your interest in 
‘Othello’ was not intensified by finding that Cyprus, scene of a part of that play, 
and the place where Aphrodite was born of the sea foam, was mentioned in news- 
paper headlines. 
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“Back in 1914 the front pages of newspapers began to be peppered with 
strange-sounding names of obscure places and little-known peoples. The National 
Geographic Society was the target for frantic inquiries about these new settings 
and actors inthe world drama. It was to meet this demand for accurate iaforma- 
tion that the society instituted the Geographic News Bulletins. 

“If this tidal wave of new geography hit the newspapers first, its full swell 
now is upon the schoolhouses. As citizens, teachers recognize most keenly that 
the war has made the world a new place to live in; and, professionally, they know 
that it has made the schoolroom a different place to teach in. 

“If you are a history teacher you will remind your class, when there is talk 
of ceding Bermuda to the United States in part payment of England’s war debt, 
that Bermuda supplied the powder with which the colonial troops drove the 
British out of Boston. 

“If you are a geography teacher, a widely advertised visit of an Abyssinian 
mission will be the time to impart to pupils something of that far away kingdom 
of the erstwhile King Menelik, who never saw a modern building, nor an ocean 
liner, but ruled his kingdom by long distance telephone. 

“It is such contacts as these that the Geographic News Bulletin service of the 
National Geographic Society seeks to make. Pupils today are studying maps, 
classics, and histories about places they see mentioned in the morning newspapers 
and hear discussed at the evening meals. 

“The school children of America had some 2,000,000 fathers, brothers, uncles, 
or friends, overseas who are coming back to tell wonderful tales about the colonial 
troopers, the coolie laborers, the swarthy fighters, and the alien hostesses they met 
in that latter day Babel behind the lines in France.” 


From the National Geographic Society comes at the same time 
the following announcement: 


Announcement has just been made by the National Geographic Society of 
the establishment of a new department of the society by which its immense reser- 
voir of geographic photographs will be made available for visual teaching of geog- 
raphy in the form of loose leaf sheets. 

The wide use of the National Geographic Magazine, official publication of the 
society, in schoolrooms suggested the plan. 

Under the supervision of educational experts, pictures have been selected 
from the comprehensive collection of the National Geographic Society, arranged 
in sets of twenty-four and forty-eight pictures, illustrating some particular phase 
of geography-teaching, such as ‘‘The Land, the Water and the Air,’’ or some 
special subject, such as “The United States’’ and ‘‘Machla, the Child of the 
Sahara, and her People.” 

The pictures and descriptive text are printed on heavy paper, 11 by 9 iaches, 
and thus they may be handled separately and need not be mounted. Some of 
the pictures are in half-tone and others are in full color. 


PRACTICE-TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
On several occasions reference has been made in the Elementary 
School Journal to the opposition on the part of certain citizens of 
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Cedar Falls, Iowa, to practice-teaching by normal-school students 
in the schools of that city. The opposition adopted two lines of 
action. They carried the matter into the courts and attempted to 
show that it was illegal for the Board of Education of Cedar Falls 
to permit practice-teaching. Secondly, they went into politics for 
the purpose of electing a board which would not permit practice- 
teaching. In the latter move they were successful. The court 
case, on the other hand, they have finally lost, as indicated by the 
following note issued by President Seerley. 

September 26, 1919, the lowa Supreme Court reversed the decision of the 
District Court in the case of J. B. Clay, et al.,vs. The Cedar Falls School Board. 

The District Court had ruled that the School Board had abused its discre- 
tion in making arrangements with the Iowa State Teachers College for student- 
teaching as part of the work of the city, as there was no law authorizing such plan 
of service. Now the Supreme Court decides that such acts were within the 
legal discretion of said board in conducting the schools under its care, and that 
no special law was necessary to give such authority, thus dissolving the injunc- 
tion. The case was tried upon the legality side, and no question of the merit of 
the work was admitted into the District Court’s investigation. 


A further statement by Dr. Stone shows that the political with- 
drawal of the Cedar Falls schools has not been an unmixed evil. 
Other schools are being brought into affiliation with the school. 
Dr. Stone’s statement is as follows: 

It is interesting to note that the co-operative arrangement for practice- 
teaching in East Waterloo has continued, that there are three consolidated schools, 
with some twenty odd one-room schools, and that this year there has been estab- 
lished a campus rural school for the special use of the rural course in observation. 
The last legislature passed a bill legalizing the co-operative plan, and by the open- 
ing of college, six cities had already asked to join the college in practice-training. 
This latter will, of course, more than offset the withdrawal of Cedar Falls from 
the co-operative arrangement, especially since the Fourth Ward was not with- 
drawn and the College Campus School is continuing to increase in enrollment— 
three hundred and fifty now, kindergarten through senior high school. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Announcement is made by Professor Buckingham, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, of a new educational journal to be published 
monthly beginning with January, 1920. The following topics 
will be taken up: 
1. Tested knowledge of school work is here so presented as to help every 


teacher. 
2. School results are so analyzed as to show what teachers do accomplish 


and may attain. 
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3. Necessary guidance is given monthly in the use of educational tests and 
measurements as required in schools of today. 

4. The use of records and reports, needs in buildings, and problems of edu- 
cational finance are helpfully presented. 

5. Child accounting, by which the attendance, progress, and special needs 
of each pupil may be known, will be aided by monthly directions. 

6. Intelligence tests for the guidance of instruction are so presented as to 
supplement and aid the judgment of every teacher by analytical knowledge of 
deficiencies or gifts of children. 


The board of editors includes, besides Professor Buckingham, 
kK. J. Ashbaugh, S. A. Courtis, W. W. Charters, W. S. Monroe, 
George D. Strayer, L. P. Ayres, and L. M. Terman. Articles to 
appear in early issues are announced as follows: “The Function 
and Scope of Educational Research” by S. A. Courtis and P. C. 
Packer; ‘“‘The Significance of Promotion Studies in Reading” by 
William S. Gray; ‘“The Self-Survey in the Elementary School” by 
Robert H. Lane; ““The Construction of a Grammar Test” by W. W. 
Charters; ‘Drill versus Learning Through Use” by B. A. Barnes; 
‘A Scientific Method of Selecting Spelling Textbooks” by Clifford 
Woody; “Improving the Results of Teaching Through the Use of 
Standard Tests’? by Walter S. Monroe; “The Measurement of 
Progress in School Subjects Throughout the Year’’ by V. A. C. 
Henmon; ‘‘How to Construct Examinations which are Pleasant, 
Profitable, and Objective for Teacher and Pupils’? by William A. 
McCall; ‘‘A State-Wide School Building Survey’”’ by George D. 
Strayer; “‘A Summer School for Accelerated Children’’ by Leon O. 
Smith; ‘‘Retardation in Rural Schools and Its Cost’’ by F. J. Kelly 
and A. K. Loomis; “Intelligence Tests in School Grading” by Lewis 
M. Terman; “What First-Grade Children Can Do in School as 
Related to What Is Shown by Mental Tests” by V. E. Dickson. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread interest in the type of edu- 
cational literature here promised. The school supervisor and the 
classroom teacher are finding scientific studies more and more 
useful in their daily work. Any move which gives freer and fuller 
publicity to scientific studies is to be welcomed most heartily. 
The editors of the Elementary School Journal are glad to co-operate 
in the announcement of the new Journal of Educational Research 
and to comment on the promising list of articles which it is able 
to list. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD RECONSTRUCTED 


The school situation in Chicago has entered upon a new phase. 
Most readers have probably forgotten the complications that have 
led up to the present court action which resulted on October 16 in 
a removal from office of the second Thompson board of education. 
The history of this situation is briefly as follows: In the spring of 
1917 the legislature passed a law doing away with a board of 
twenty-one members and creating a board of eleven members. 
The same law also gave new powers to the superintendent of schools 
and provided that his term shall be four years. Immediately after 
the enactment of this law Mayor Thompson, then in his first term 
of office, nominated a board to the council, and this board took 
office although a serious question arose as to the legality of its 
confirmation by the city council. For sixteen months this first 
Thompson board took charge of the schools, but at the end of 
that period was ousted by the supreme court of the state. The old 
board came back into office and in April, 1919, elected Mr. Chadsey 
superintendent of schools under the law of 1917. It was held by 
the mayor and his advisers that the law of 1917 was not in operation 
so long as the old board held office. As soon as the mayor was 
re-elected in April, 1919, he made an effort to reinstate the members 
of the first Thompson board who had been ousted by the supreme 
court. He presented their names to the city council as members 
of a new board. In making nominations for this second board the 
mayor still held that the law of 1917 was not in operation. He 
therefore nominated a full board of eleven although it was con- 
tended by two members of the old board that they had been legally 
qualified for membership in the new board. The purpose of the 
mayor’s interpretation was to get rid of Mr. Loeb who had been 
president of the old board and had been nominated by the mayor 
to membership in the new board. Mr. Loeb and the mayor had 
fallen out since the mayor first presented Mr. Loeb’s name to the 
council, and bitter opposition now exists between them. 

There was another motive in the mayor’s interpretation. It 
was his desire to dispose of Mr. Chadsey who had been elected to 
the superintendency. If it could be shown that the law of 1917 
was not in operation, Mr. Chadsey would not hold office for four 
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years as he had a right to do if the law of 1917 was in operation at 
the time that he was elected. 

The city council confirmed the second Thompson board in May, 
1919. This confirmation was brought about by a deal between the 
mayor and the Sullivan democrats. The board has voted with 
perfect unanimity since its appointment and has evidently taken 
its orders directly from the city hall. The qualifications of its 
members are not such as to give any promise of satisfactory edu- 
cational organization in the city. 

The second Thompson board was ousted by an order of Judge 
Scanlan delivered on October 16. The mayor immediately called 
a special meeting of the council and with the concurrence of the 
council appointed a new board. He thus corrected the errors in 
his May nominations. Mr. Loeb is recognized as a member of the 
board as is also Mrs. Thornton. Nine new members, all of them 
selected from the board just ousted, were appointed and their 
terms of office determined in accordance with the law of 1917 in- 
stead of in evasion of that law as had been done in May of this year. 
The mayor thus recognizes fully the fact that the law of 1917 was 
in Operation all along, and the contention that Mr. Chadsey had 
been illegally appointed falls to the ground. Mr. Chadsey has 
been legally superintendent since he was elected in April. 

The political interference with the schools of Chicago which is 
thus depicted is one of the worst exhibitions of politics that the 
country has witnessed in many years. The most disquieting part 
of the matter is that the school people of the city have in very large 
measure sympathized with the efforts of the city hall to misinter- 
pret the law. Many of the teachers, at least those who expressed 
themselves most loudly at the time that the mayor was re-elected, 
and also the administrative officers of the school system, not only 
accepted the interpretation that the mayor and his advisers put on 
the situation, but went so far as to applaud his illegal appointments 
in May, 1919. They agreed with the mayor that no outsider should 
be made superintendent of schools. 

As soon as the board which was ousted as illegal by the order of 
October 16 went into office, Mr. Mortenson, who a few weeks before 
had accepted the first assistant superintendency with promises of 
loyalty to Mr. Chadsey, accepted from the now ousted board an 
appointment to the superintendency. This appointment rests on 
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the assumption that the law of 1917 was not in force when 
Mr. Chadsey was elected. 

This issue of the Elementary School Journal goes to press at a 
date which makes it impossible to chronicle the further stages of the 
matter. There is very little hope that the now regularly appointed 
board will act in any fashion other than that in which the ousted 
board has acted. There is a solid majority ready to carry out the 
dictates of the city hall. Mr. Loeb’s presence on the board may 
serve to bring to light some facts which would otherwise be covered 
up within the board. Whether Mr. Chadsey can be persuaded to 
come back and wrestle with a situation so thoroughly bad as this 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, the citizens of Chicago and 
the country at large have been witnesses to one thoroughly whole- 
some lesson administered to the mayor. When the legislature of 
the state of Illinois passes a school law and puts it in operation, the 
mayor of the city of Chicago or any other individual looking to 
political ends cannot set aside this law or put upon it such artificial 
interpretations as may suit his purposes. 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


TRAINING SPECIALISTS FOR THE JUNIOR SECTION OF THE 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The University of Chicago has been authorized to train a 
limited number of specialists for the Junior Section of the Federal 
Employment Service. There is a prospective demand for inspec- 
tors, directors, investigators, and counselors, all of whom need to 
be specially trained if the work is to measure up to the high stand- 
ards now being established for this branch of the Federal Service. 
In order that this training may appeal to graduate students, liberal 
fellowships have been provided. In addition to the fellowships 
the students entering upon such training are given an opportunity 
to do field work in connection with actual employment practice. 
The department is interested in investigating such problems as 
the sources of junior labor supply, the labor demand, educational 
opportunities, organization of administration in junior offices, 
methods of co-operation with school systems, etc. It is expected 
that fellows will find material for theses in connection with such 
fields of investigation. Students operating under these fellowships 
will be sworn into Government service at the beginning of the 
training period and will be permitted to use the Government frank 
for all correspondence necessary in carrying forward their research 
studies, investigations, or follow-up work. Three graduate stu- 
dents have been granted fellowships for the present year. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. H. O. RUGG 


During recent years Dr. Rugg has been devoting a large amount 
of his time and energy to investigations of school subjects. The 
monograph entitled Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of 
Ninth-Grade Mathematics, written jointly by Dr. Rugg and J. R. 
Clark, is a concrete illustration of his valuable contributions in this 
field of educational investigation. When Dr. Rugg was recently 
offered the position of Educational Psychologist for the Lincoln 
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School of Teachers College, Columbia University, he saw an oppor- 
tunity to devote all of his attention for a period of years to this 
important field of research. In accepting this position, he becomes 
a member of the Teachers College Faculty. During the academic 
year he will give all of his time to various scientific studies, fun- 
damental to the reconstruction of our educational practice. The 
work will involve the intensive study of children’s abilities and 
methods of learning. In this connection Dr. Rugg will be in 
immediate charge of all investigations involving measurement, 
and he will co-operate with others in the school in furthering the 
scientific reconstruction of the curriculum. During the summer 
sessions, he will give courses in education in Teachers College. 

Dr. Rugg has been a member of the faculty of the School of 
Education for four years. During that time he has contributed 
largely in many ways to the refinement of scientific technique in 
educational research. He will be missed very much at the School 
of Education both personally and professionally. He leaves, 
however, with the knowledge that his present colleagues will 
follow his work in the future with the greatest interest and will be 
willing to co-operate with him in any way possible to further his 
contributions to the science of education. 


STUDIES OF UNDER-NUTRITION 


Miss Lydia J. Roberts, assistant professor of home economics, 
has been engaged by the Federal Children’s Bureau to make a 
survey of under-nutrition among children in rural districts in 
Kentucky. This is a line of research in which Miss Roberts is 
deeply interested and in which she has already done a large amount 
of productive work. Bulletin No. 59, of the Children’s Bureau 
Publications entitled What ts Malnutrition? is an illustration. 
It is very significant that departments of food chemistry are utiliz- 
ing their knowledge and scientific technique in the study of problems 
of such social importance as the one which Miss Roberts has under- 
taken. 

Other work along this line has developed from the home econom- 
ics courses. Students who have taken the courses in Field Work 
in Dietaries are now employed by the Infant Welfare Society of 
Chicago as dietitians. They are in charge of six nutrition clinics 
for children which have been opened recently by this organization. 
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THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
IN SUPERVISION 


ROGER A. SPENCER 
Principal, Whitney School, Rochester, New York 


THE DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARE THREEFOLD 


The school principal in a city system has a threefold task. 
In the first place, the administrative and clerical work required by 
the central administration always requires a large amount of time 
and energy. These responsibilities include pay-rolls, monthly, 
annual, and special reports, plans for organization, transfers to and 
from other schools, cases for the attendance officer and, in addition, 
reports and samples of work required by general supervisors. 
Since the World War began, this work has increased and includes 
the sale of Thrift Stamps and contributions to War and Com- 
munity Chests with thé necessity of handling and accounting for 
money thus raised. It is important that principals attend to such 
matters promptly in order that each school may be an efficient unit 
in a well co-ordinated school system. 

There is likewise much clerical and administrative work in 
handling the school itself. Rooms must be properly heated, 
lighted, ventilated, and cleaned. Special cases of discipline must 
be handled by the principal. This includes all cases that for one 
reason or another the teacher is unable to deal with satisfactorily, 
and all cases of a general character which arise on the grounds or 
in the building. Pupils must be classified and assigned to teachers. 
It is also frequently necessary to reclassify pupils on the basis of 
their ability in order that the interests of the pupils and the school 
may be served most effectively. Programs must be arranged for 
special subjects not taught by the regular teacher. Schedules 
must be arranged for general and special supervisors in order that 
they may not be delayed in their work and at the same time may 
not upset the work of the various rooms more than is necessary. 
The principal must see that a sufficient amount of suitable supple- 
ment-ry materials is furnished in order that instruction may be 
as efi. tive as possible. In systems which do not furnish free text- 
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books and supplies, many schools in poor districts encounter serious 
difficulties in securing such materials. The internal organization 
of an elementary school along the lines mentioned above is a matter 
of large importance. If these matters are neglected, the efficiency 
of the school is seriously endangered. 

In a large school it is necessary to ask teachers to do a certain 
amount of clerical work if all the records and reports required are 
handed in on time. The teacher with thirty-five or forty lively 
youngsters in her room finds it necessary to cut down the time 
required for this sort of work to a minimum. She has no choice 
but to do so. The principal on the other hand often lets routine 
matters absorb his attention to such an extent that he fails to give 
adequate attention to the significant problems of instruction. 

The live, earnest, resourceful principal who is a student of 
education and who has a broad, comprehensive vision of the impor- 
tant work for which his school primarily exists will not be satisfied 
to be buried alive by office detail and administrative problems. 
Neither will he be satisfied with following out some purely mechani- 
cal plan of supervision, however definite and simple it might make 
his work. He will not be satisfied with anything less than the 
educational leadership of his school. This phase of a principal’s 
work is the most important of his varied responsibilities. It is 
the purpose of this paper to describe in some detail several super- 
visory problems which must be adequately handled by the principal 
in his efforts to improve the quality of the instruction in his school. 


THE PRINCIPAL MUST HAVE THE CONFIDENCE OF HIS TEACHERS 


Confidence is based on mutual understanding, sympathy, and 
honesty of purpose. The principal must recognize that his teachers 
are intelligent, that they are people of ability, that their judgment 
is valuable, and that their highest hope is for happiness in their 
work and success in carrying it through. He must also recognize 
that their interest is not limited to their own particular rooms but 
that it extends to the success of all undertakings of the entire school. 
The principal will get confidence in the proportion that he gives it. 
The spirit, of co-operation must manifest itself on the part of 
teachers and principals alike. It means a high morale for the 
entire force without which failure to reach any advanced position 
is almost certain. Teachers should not feel that they do not dare 
to go to the principal to offer suggestions. The principal should 
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not give the impression that he is conscious of, and jealous of, his 
authority. Personal elements must be kept far in the background. 
No individual's mind works freely in an antagonistic, unfriendly, or 
critical atmosphere. The teacher must feel that any question can 
be discussed with the principal on its merits. 

The lack of this feeling of freedom is noticeable in some schools. 
One day a teacher came to the principal of her school and suggested 
that the halls were noisy outside her room and that she thought a 
different plan was needed for handling pupils who were necessarily 
passing through the corridors. The principal simply said, ‘‘Have 
I asked you for any suggestions?” She of course replied in the 
negative. Then he said in sharp, cutting tones, ‘“‘You manage 
your own room and when I want you to help run the school I will 
let you know,” and dismissed her. The teacher was naturally 
hurt and disheartened and as a result she worked far less effectively 
than she otherwise would have done. Had he told her in a kindly 
way what the problem was, that he had found no way of improving 
it, and that he would be very glad if she could make any suggestions 
which would help matters, the results might have been entirely 
different. Even had it been necessary to point out to her just why 
the suggestions she made were impractical she would have gone 
back to her work better satisfied than she had been and her value 
to the school would have increased asa result. The principal must 
realize that the task confronting his school is so big that he needs a 
great deal of help if it is to be accomplished and that the only people 
who know that problem well enough to be of assistance are his 
co-workers, the teachers of his school. 


HE MUST STUDY HIS COMMUNITY 


Each community has its own characteristics. A high-grade 
American community presents certain problems to its school officers 
and teachers which differ widely from those presented by a foreign 
community. The good American school has children from homes 
where much is done for their education outside of school. These 
children usually have a fair knowledge of the use of English and 
also have rather extensive vocabularies when they enter the kinder- 
garten. During their school life they usually have outside training 
in music and dancing and also learn much through the books and 
magazines which they have at home. They are often able to spend 
a few weeks in the country or at some lakeside in summer so that 
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they become more or less familiar with domestic animals and life 
in the country around which so much of their early reading is 
organized. The family car contributes much to the education of 
these children inasmuch as it enables them to come in touch often 
with the country and’with many interesting places. 

The children on the other hand who attend the school in foreign 
districts come from homes where little or no English is spoken. 
They have acquired language habits distinctly different from those 
used in school. They have seldom seen books or papers in any 
language and the idea of reading has never assumed valuable pro- 
portions in their experience. They have seldom been outside the 
city where they live and frequently they have not been outside the 
neighborhood where they were born. They have no English 
vocabulary except such as they may have picked up from their 
playmates on the street or from an older brother or sister already 
in school. This lack of vocabulary presents serious problems 
throughout the grades. Teachers must use the simplest English 
and must avoid any word which has not been very carefully taught 
or they will not succeed in making themselves understood. This 
was brought home to the writer very forcibly in connection with 
the examinations sent out from the central office to the schools of 
Rochester last June. One question on an eighth-grade English 
examination will serve to illustrate the point. The question read: 
‘Name four books which you have read this semester.”” Nearly 
every pupil in our eighth grade failed on that question because their 
teachers had never used the word ‘‘semester.’’ It is a word so 
much less frequently used than the word “‘term” that it was not 
understood. Our children failed, not in ability to answer the ques- 
tion, but because they could not understand the question. 

A large amount of oral language work must be done with the 
children of foreign parentage in the early years of their school work 
in order to give them even a fair speaking vocabulary. No amount 
of word drill alone will accomplish this purpose. It must come 
through stories, language games, and dramatization. This is a 
very difficult problem, especially where many of the children inherit 
a poor or mediocre mentality. It is impossible in the limited space 
of this article to discuss adequately all of the problems which 
_ children from foreign homes present to their schools. The dif- 
ference in the problems which confront teachers of American 
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children on the one hand, and foreign children on the other hand 
may be compared to the difference in the problems of contractors 
who find a rock foundation upon which to raise their structures 
and of contractors who find much quicksand on the site upon which 
they are to build. The former can start out confidently at once, 
but the latter may find months of work in pumping out quicksand 
and in putting concrete in its place before the structure can safely 
appear above ground. The foregoing reference to the needs of 
children in foreign sections of our cities is but one illustration of 
many community problems to which a principal and his teachers 
must give serious consideration. 


DEFINITE PLANS OF WORK ARE NECESSARY AND IMPORTANT 


In a school in a foreign district, means must be devised for over- 
coming the obstacles of language and lack of proper home environ- 
ment. From the very day the children enter the kindergarten the 
school must work to give them the concepts they will need later in 
the work of the grades. This will continue as a problem into the 
primary grades and with the slow child it will persist much longer. 
This point may be illustrated as follows: The writer is a principal 
of a school in an Italian community. With these children it is 
quite easy to do more or less abstract mechanical school work, but 
it is very difficult to teach these children to read intelligently. 
We have been obliged to devise a very comprehensive kindergarten- 
primary plan of work to overcome this difficulty. One detail of 
the plan will be sufficient here to indicate what the writer has in 
mind by the term, “plan of work.’’ Practically all the primers 
use animals as the basis of their reading lessons. The Italian 
children, however, come to school with little or no familiarity with 
either domestic or wild animals. It is therefore necessary, if 
current primers are to be used, to build up concepts of animals 
before reading begins. 

The following description illustrates the method of dealing with 
this problem in our school. We divide our children according to 
ability and designate the grades in order as 1 B', 1 B’, etc. An 
experienced teacher with a 1 B‘ grade has taken much interest in 
working on the problem of concepts of animals. She used pictures 
showing various views of the same animals and then secured cellu- 
loid models of the various animals such as the dog, cow, elephant, 
tiger, lion, etc. She used extensive language- and sense-training 
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games in which these celluloid animals were handled and discussed 
by the children. In presenting the matter of relative size, she 
encountered serious difficulties. In fact, she has found no way as 
yet of teaching it effectively. In order to test her results after 
seventeen weeks, she took her pupils to see a big circus parade. 
The children called out the names of the various animals which had 
been taught in class, but they did not seem to notice the others. 
Their surprise at finding that the animals varied so much in size 
was i'lustrated when they saw the elephants. They called out, 
“See the elephants! Oh! Aren’t they big?’ Aside from the idea 
of relative sizes, the methods employed by the teacher were fairly 
successful. In addition to teaching these concepts, a large amount 
of valuable language work was accomplished. This alone would 
have justified the time spent. Methods for overcoming other 
difficulties have been attacked along similar lines. 

In the American school the problem is different. Progress is 
more rapid. Children come to schoci with well-developed concepts 
and vocabularies. The opportunity for such a school to extend its 
work beyond the ordinary requirement is very great. It requires 
the same careful planning as in the school in a foreign section but 
of a different type and for a different purpose. The difficulty is 
not one of bringing the children up to a fair standard; it is rather 
one of devising work in excess of the course of study which will take 
advantage of the ability of the children and will be of such a nature 
as to enlist their interest and enthusiasm. A plan used in School 
No. 23, Rochester, New York, illustrates this point admirably. 
During the past year assemblies were arranged which were given 
over to the songs, dances, and folk-lore of various countries. The 
writer visited an “Irish assembly.’”’ The program consisted of 
Irish songs and dances and Irish fairy stories. This program was 
carefully prepared and gave an opportunity for the natural and 
cultivated talents of the children to find expression. 

At another time the writer visited an eighth-grade literature 
class in the same school. The book being studied was The Talis- 
man and was being handled by means of pantomime. Different 
children who were able to organize a pantomime were allowed to 
do so and the child who worked one out was in charge during its 
presentation. The others not in the act knew nothing of what it 
was intended to portray except that it was taken from The Talis- 
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man. After each act the children not taking part were asked to 
tell where in the story the scene occurred and to tell what each 
character and act was intended to portray. The interest was 
intense during the entire hour. This work called for the best these 
children could give. 

The plans for any school which are developed through the co- 
operation of teachers and principal should include all phases of the 
work not definitely prescribed in the course of study. In Rochester, 
New York, at the present time, there is no prescribed basal primary 
reader. A minimum course in phonics is prescribed and the ideals 
and aims of the work in reading are stated, but each school is 
allowed to choose within reasonable limitations the series of readers 
which it proposes to use. This necessitates a plan for primary 
reading in order that the school may be able to explain and defend 
its choice of readers. For instance, in the school of which the writer 
is principal The Story Hour readers were chosen. They are based 
on the Mother Goose rhymes. This enables us to get a start 
in the kindergarten with the vocabulary our children will need 
in first grade. Ninety-eight per cent of our kindergarten chil- 
dren are from Italian homes. For the most part these people 
came from Sicily and southern Italy and are very deficient in native 
equipment and training. The Mother Goose rhymes prove attrac- 
tive to these children and the adopted readers, supplemented by 
others like Story Steps and Free and Treadwell, which are of much 
the same type, provide excellent materials around which we can 
build our language work. Many schools use other readers. Some 
teachers still believe in a large amount of phonetic drill which is 
provided in some of these readers. Whatever books are selected 
each school should be prepared to state clearly why such a choice 
has been made, and what is to be accomplished through their use. 
Many similar examples might be cited to show how a school must 
have specific plans for meeting its problems. 
CO-OPERATION IS NECESSARY 

In working out a general plan for handling the particular school 
problem of any community, the principal will need the co-operation 
of at least a few of his most capable teachers. They can be of 
great assistance in the study and investigation of numerous prob- 
lems. As soon as a given plan has been tested and adopted for 
further use, the¥principal should explain it in numerous personal 
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and group conferences in order that it may be clearly understood. 
The teachers should then be encouraged to try the plan, to make 
suggestions, and finally to adopt or reject it on its merits. In this 
way the details of the plan will be worked out and modified from 
time to time as ideas develop and results are checked up. 

it was in this way that our kindergarten-primary plan of work 
was developed. Various schemes were devised, tested, discussed, 
and often slightly modified, and sometimes rejected as not accom- 
plishing the desired end. Any teacher working in this department 
felt free to come into the office at any time and offer suggestions or 
criticisms. Sometimes some teacher would get discouraged and 
would feel that the difficulties were too great. It frequently hap- 
pened, however, that after a conference she would return to her 
work on the following morning with renewed enthusiasm and 
determination. It has been the writer’s experience in this connec- 
tion that if teachers are encouraged to make suggestions which fit 
into, or improve, the general plan of work and are allowed freedom 
in working out their individual plans, they are not likely to be 
disturbed by the idea that they are mere cogs in the machinery of 
the school. 
TEACHERS MUST THINK FREELY 

One of the greatest tasks that usually confronts a principal is 
that of overcoming the tendency on the part of his teachers to be 
mechanical in their work. Unfortunately this tendency to be 
mechanical is too often a peculiarity of the principal. The cure 
for this difficulty is to arouse interest in the opportunities and 
problems all around them. Often the writer has heard a principal 
classify a teacher as ‘‘superior’’ because she was strong in discipline 
and always had her reportsinontime. These are desirable qualities 
to be sure, but if her strength lies in the mechanical side of her 
work, her pupils will not make rapid progress toward genuine 
education. It is fundamental and important that a principal and 
his teachers be active and energetic in their consideration of edu- 
cational problems, for methods of supervising a school which do not 
arouse the interest of the teachers in studying and in building 
themselves up professionally are fundamentally weak and result in 
a tremendous loss to the children. 

Perhaps what is implied under the-term ‘‘mechanical”’ should 
be more clearly defined. The term as used here applies to the 
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teacher who specializes in penmanship, abstract work in arith- 
metic, spelling, drill in phonics and answers to assigned questions, 
instead of teaching children how to read intelligently, to study 
effectively, and to reason clearly. No one should get the idea that 
the writer does not regard good handwriting, accurate spelling, 
and quickness and accuracy in the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic as important, but he does not believe that school work is in 
any measure largely confined to this field. The children must be 
trained to think, to reason, and to judge, if the most important 
results are to be accomplished. 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE MUST BE TRAINED 


Another vital problem which the principal must solve for his 
school is how to develop young teachers who are of necessity 
assigned to his school from time to time. It is impossible for any 
system to secure well-developed teachers for all its vacancies. 
The available teachers must be drawn upon in filling vacancies. 
While teachers just out of the training schools are often bright, 
alert, and ambitious, they are in no sense efficient teachers, except in 
rare instances. Their whole future depends on the opportunity 
which is provided for their development. One of the greatest 
tests of the ability of any principal is his success in bringing out all 
the latent powers of young teachers. If the school is thoroughly 
alive to its problems and has the right atmosphere, these girls will 
work under such interest and enthusiasm that often those who at 
first give but little promise will develop into excellent teachers. 

An ideal school in which to develop young teachers must possess 
all of the characteristics previously described in this article. The 
spirit of co-operation in a school will bring to the aid of new teachers, 
not only the experience and assistance of the principal, but also a 
group of experienced teachers willing and anxious to help them. 
They will get many words of encouragement and numerous sug- 
gestions from these teachers which will prove a great source of 
inspiration. 

It is hard to say where a majority of teachers who fail are weak. 
With the teacher of good general ability her difficulty usually lies 
at some one point and this can often be overcome. It is frequently 
lack of daily preparation, poor organization of routine, lack of 
industry, or lack of self-reliance. If a teacher fails because of lack 
of general intelligence, lack of sincerity, or lack of sympathy with 
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children, her case is almost hopeless. \ In most cases of this type she 
has chosen the wrong field of work. 

A weak teacher may often be helped by visiting other rooms 
where she can see how another teacher handles problems similar 
to her own. Then, too, the visits of the principal who is able to 
analyze her difficulties and who can afterwards discuss her problems 
with her and suggest means of improving her work is a great source 
of help. It is also important that she be encouraged to read books 
and articles along the line of work which she is doing in order that 
she may gradually acquire more information and a broader perspec- 
tive of the task she has in hand. The writer has often asked a 
teacher of experience to keep in touch with some young teacher 
who is doing the same grade of work and to discuss her problems 
with her whenever suitable opportunity offered. This has been 
an excellent plan in this school which happens to have a number 
of most excellent teachers of experience and fine professional 
attitude. 

In the more intimate work of supervision the principal needs to 
visit his classrooms frequently. He needs to have some sort of 

‘scheme to prevent his falling into the habit of dropping into the 
rooms nearest the office frequently and failing to visit those farthest 
away. Owing to the pressure of administrative work, this tendency 
is difficult to resist. 

The person experienced in supervision has a sense which tells 
him almost instantly when he steps into a classroom whether or 
not all is well. But this is not sufficient. He must study the 
conditions under which the teacher is working and carefully analyze 
the difficulties she is experiencing. Classroom management, for 
illustration, is a thing seldom considered in a scientific way. Much 
time is wasted in having a single child walk to the front of the room 
to read a short paragraph or make a brief recitation. Time is also 

‘ wasted when the teacher stops to test an individual child on a long 
list of sounds or number combinations while the remaining children 
of the class are allowed to lose interest and relax. The best teacher 
that the writer knows manages to secure such in’ormation in regard 
to her children without stopping the work of the class. The 
teacher who never fails to have something for all her children to do, 
who has a definite plan for handling her routine, and who does not 
waste time, seldom has trouble with discipline. 
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Within reasonable limits the immediate control of the room 
and its procedure belongs absolutely to the teacher. Seldom is a 
principal justified in taking the class out of the teacher’s hands to 
show her how to manage it. However, it is a very unusual teacher 
who is not glad to discuss these questions with the principal pro- 
vided he has been able to analyze the situation to the point where 
he can put his finger on the definite thing that is causing the dif- 
ficulty. 

The personal conference between the principal and teacher 
furnishes a splendid opportunity to discuss questions of method. 
The principal must avoid being dogmatic or unduly critical in 
these conferences and must have a helpful, friendly attitude or he 
will defeat the very end for which he is working. Occasionally it 
becomes necessary, when all other means have apparently failed, to 
tell her frankly in a personal conference her shortcomings and to 
insist that there be an entire change in certain respects within a 
reasonable time. That, however, is a last resort, and unless 
handled with great tact will tend to destroy the most effective 
atmosphere of the school. 

When it can be employed, the standard test is the best means of 
eliminating poor methods and poor work. It is objective and its 
results can be discussed in an impersonal way. By using the 
standard tests the principal avoids basing his criticism on his 
personal, unsupported judgment. The explanation frequently 
given by a teacher whose work is under question, to herself and her 
friends, is that the principal has taken a dislike to her. Undoubt- 
edly she sometimes believes that this is true and sometimes it may be 
the case, but the standard test removes the doubt that her work is 
questioned because of some personal whim of the principal and not 
because her work is really below the standard which might reason- 
ably be expected. 

A small volume entitled The Observation of Teaching by C. R. 
Maxwell, of the State Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
which appeared recently can be used by supervisors to distinct 
advantage. While not written from the standpoint of the princi- 
pal, it contains many valuable suggestions on classroom super- 
vision. The person unable to analyze a situation accurately ought 
never to be assigned to the work of supervision. However good 
his mental equipment may be in other directions, he can do but 
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little to justify his assignment if he is unable to determine the good 
and poor points in teaching. In school work power of analysis is 
one of the determining factors of the worth of an individual. Few 
principals and teachers have this power to any marked degree. 

There must be a great, inspiring vision of the purpose, prob- . 
lems, aims, and possibilities of his school in the mind of the princi- 
pal. He must have an abiding interest in his work. He must 
have all the great virtues of patience, forbearance, charity, and 
hope of the future. He must have a warm human interest and he 
must be a student. He must be able to inspire others with his 
ideas and ideals. In the last analysis the writer firmly believes 
that it is the inspiration which the principal is able to furnish to 
his co-workers that determines in a large measure the character 
and success of his school. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA—A SEVENTH- 
GRADE GEOGRAPHY UNIT 


EDITH P. PARKER 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


The class which worked out the unit described in this article 
began the study of Africa at the time the question of the disposition 
of German colonies was before the Peace Congress. In the current 
newspapers and magazines were many captions which attracted the 
attention of the children by their mention of Africa. Among them 
were: ‘‘The Readjustment of Africa,’”’ ““German-African Lands to 
Go Under World League,”’ ‘“The Disposition of Germany’s Colonies 
in Africa,’’ ‘“‘The Proposed ‘Mittel Africa,’’’ ‘“‘Belgium’s New 
Claims in Africa.’’ Articles bearing these and similar titles were 
brought by the children on their own initiative to the geography 
class. After the class had completed a brief general survey of 
Africa based on a study of the physical map, an opportunity was 
given those who had brought clippings on Africa to read them to the 
others, comment on them, and ask for comments. Several of the 
articles proved unintelligible to the children. They found that in 
order to understand the current African situation in which they 
were interested they needed much more information about Africa. 
Before the close of the class period given to this discussion, they saw 
the wisdom of postponing the further consideration of these topics, 
and they formulated the following questions: How is Africa divided 
among the European nations? How does Germany’s share compare 
with the shares of other European nations? What determined the 
size and location of the shares each country has? These questions 
guided their ensuing study. The first one was answered from the 
study of the political map in their text, Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography, page 368. The study of this map served not 
only to acquaint them with the general plan of partition, but also to 
raise many specific questions in their minds relative to question 
three, namely, the reasons for the size and location of the various 
shares. They now asked: Why has France acquired so much desert 
country? Why are Germany’s colonies so separated? Great 
Britain’s larger African colonies form a north-south strip of territory 
188 
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broken only by German East Africa. Why? Why does it have 
other scattered African colonies? Why does not Portugal have a 
larger share? [They knew from history that the Portuguese were 
early settlers in Africa.] How have Liberia and Abyssinia been 
able to remain free? 

From the study of the political and physical maps of Africa they 
decided (in answer to the second of their three earlier questions) 
that Germany’s share of Africa was not so good as that of France 
or Great Britain. This conclusion was based upon the facts that 
(1) Germany’s colonies are more scattered (with reference to one 
another) than those of France and Great Britain. (2) Kamerun, 
Togo, German East Africa, and the northern part of German 
Southwest Africa are within the tropics. German Southwest 
Africa is too dry a region to be very valuable. France and Great 
Britain have possessions in the temperate regions of Africa. (3) 
The combined area of German African colonies is not so great as 
that of the French or the British possessions in Africa. 

They next examined their Brigham and McFarlane text in 
search of the reasons why Africa is divided as it is (the third of their 
three earlier questions). On page 376 they found four reasons why 
European countries wanted African colonies and a brief account 
of the work of the Berlin Conference of 1885. They learned from 
this paragraph that the partition was accomplished largely by 
means of peaceful arbitration, but they were still unsatisfied as to 
why, as a result of this arbitration, some nations should have fared 
so much better than others. They were surprised at the lateness 
of the date of partition, and asked, ‘‘Why, when Africa was dis- 
covered so early, was it not divided until so late?”’ 

This they could answer in part from their knowledge of the 
conditions shown by the physical map of Africa. They saw that 
(1) the rivers do not afford good routes to the interior because they 
are interrupted by falls and rapids; (2) much of the continent is 
tropical and unhealthful for white men; (3) in some regions deserts 
are forbidding to exploration; (4) in many places near the coast 
and paralleling it are mountain ranges that act as barriers to jour- 
neys from the coast inland. 

Since their texts afforded no more help, supplementary material 
was referred to. Because much of the reading matter and many of 
the available maps were too difficult to be used well by children of 
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this age, it was necessary for the teacher to cull very carefully the 
materials which could be put into the hands of the children. The 
children were given hectographed maps of Africa adapted from 
maps found in The Partition of Africa by J. S. Keltie, opposite pages 
40, 48, 76, 84, and 192, entitled respectively: ‘‘Martin Behaim’s 
Globe 1492,” “Africa According to Pigafetta 1591,’ ‘Africa 
According to H. Moll 1710,” “‘Africa in 1815,” “‘Africa, European 
Possessions in 1884.’’ The hectographed maps were much easier to 
read than those-from which they were adapted, and they stressed 
the facts essential for the solution of the problems under considera- 
tion. Some facts not shown on the maps in The Partition of Africa 
were added to the maps used by the children. All the maps used 
in this way were reduced to such a size that they could be hecto- 
graphed on No. 6 paper and kept conveniently in the children’s 
notebooks for reference. They studied these maps carefully in two 
study recitation periods with the questions in mind, Do these maps 
show any beginnings of exploration or settlement that seem to lay a 
basis for later claims? and Do they raise any additional questions? 

The facts shown on the 1492 map which attracted the attention 
of the children were: (1) the mistakes in the map of the east coast, 
Madagascar and Zanzibar; (2) the mistakes in the location of the 
mountains and rivers of the continent; (3) the fact that the map 
was the work of the Portuguese. From their knowledge of the story 
of the Portuguese search for a route to the East Indies around 
Africa, these facts were readily interpreted by them to mean that the 
Portuguese explorations had as yet extended only along the west 
coast, and that they had mapped the east coast and the interior 
from report. The map made pressing the former query, Why did 
not Portugal have a larger later share? 

The more obvious facts from the map of 1591 were that (1) the 
mapping of the east coast was much more nearly accurate than in 
1492; (2) the location of interior rivers and mountains still seemed 
a matter of guesswork; (3) Portuguese trading stations were shown 
on the east and west coasts; (4) the map was the work of the 
Portuguese. These facts were interpreted to mean that Portuguese 
activity in Africa had continued throughout the century, but had 
been confined to the coasts. The question, Why didn’t they do 
more exploring inland? was answered by recalling the difficulties 
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of exploration in the interior and the all-absorbing interest of the 
Portuguese at that time in trade with the Far East. 

Striking facts read from the map of 1710 were: (1) It was made 
by an Englishman. (2) Holland was in control of the Cape of 
Good Hope. (3) Turkey controlled the northern part, west to 
Morocco. (4) Morocco was independent. (5) Portugal was 
unmolested on the east coast, but from Cape Blanco to Loanda on 
the west coast, the Portuguese had rivals. The Dutch, Danish, 
Prussians, French, and English had established trading posts in 
this region. (6) The location of interior rivers and mountains 
seemed still a matter of guesswork. It was evident to the children 
from this map that rivalry for trading along the African coast had 
developed before 1710 and that the Portuguese were losing ground 
to other Europeans. The names Slave Coast, Ivory Coast, and 
Gold Coast in the regions where the rivalry was greatest suggested 
that the reason for the entrance of new traders was their desire for a 
share of the profits from trade in slaves, ivory, and gold. The fact 
that the map was made by an Englishman indicated some interest 
in Africa on the part of the English. 

Striking changes since 1710 shown on the map of 1815 (which 
was also made by an Englishman) were: (1) Algeria was inde- 
pendent. (2) Arabs had taken from Portugal some of its east 
coast. Portugal’s control on the east coast extended only from Dela- 
goa Bay to Cape Delgado. (3) Prussia had abandoned Africa. 
(4) Holland had lost the Cape to England. (5) The Upper Niger, 
Lower Nile, Lower Congo, and the Orange rivers had been mapped. 
(6) This map differed from the earlier ones in that only the portions 
of the interior actually known were mapped. As a result, much of 
the interior of the map was a blank area. Why did Prussia with- 
draw? and Why did Portugal’s hold weaken during the seventeenth 
century? were the queries roused by this map, and left unanswered 
for the time being. It was thought probable by the class that 
Portugal’s weakening at this time had something to do with the 
size of the share it had in the end. 

The map of 1884 showed as the most striking change since 
1815 the mapping of the Upper Nile, the Lower Niger, the Congo, 
and the Zambezi. The most noticeable change in coastal posses- 
sions was the appearance of Germany on the Kamerun coast and 
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on the coast from the Orange River to Cape Frio. Algeria was in 
the hands of the French. 

Evidently, this period from 1815-84 had been one of much 
exploration. ‘Who did the exploring?” and ‘‘How did the French 
get Algeria?’’ the class asked. 

During the two recitation study periods spent in examining 
these maps, the children had learned that there were coastal strips 
and stations owned by European countries other than Portugal 
at the time of the Berlin Conference, that Germany had been late 
in re-entering the field, so had to take what remained available. 
This helped to explain why its later colonies were scattered. After 
comparing the map of 1884 with that of 1915 (Brigham and McFar- 
lane’s Essentials of Geography, page 368) the children thought that 
each nation after 1884 probably tried to get the parts of the interior 
contiguous with its coastal strips. They thought, moreover, that 
the nation or nations who explored the interior during the nine- 
teenth century could probably lay claim to more territory than 
those nations which had been inactive in this regard. These points 
constituted their answer to the question about the basis for later 
claims to be found in these maps. The important additional ques- 
tions that had been raised were: Why did Portugal lose ground in 
Africa in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? Why did 
Prussia leave the field early and return in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century? Who explored the interior? How did 
the French get Algeria? To find answers to these questions and to 
corroborate or disprove their conclusions drawn from the study of 
the maps, they read references selected by the teacher. The refer- 
ences were read in the order in which they are mentioned below. 

In Carpenter’s Africa, pages 34 and 35, they found a brief 
account of how France gained Algeria. Each child secured from 
the school library a copy of The Story of Geographical Discovery by 
Joseph Jacobs. The map on page 87 of this reader shows the prog- 
ress of Portuguese exploration to 1497. In the first paragraph of 
page 153, the first 12 lines on page 98, and the map on page 95, the 
supremacy of Portugal in Indian Ocean trade of the sixteenth 
century is stressed. The concluding sentence of the reference on 

page 98 gives as the reason for Portugal's decline its union with Spain 


from 1580 to 1640, at the very time when rivals were entering the 
field. 
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Since only one copy of Keltie’s The Partition of Africa was avail- 
able, portions of it were read to the class. From readings on pages 
66, 69, 75, 77,81, 83 and 84, the children selected as the more impor- 
tant sentences which helped toanswer their questions the following: 


By the beginning of the seventeenth century, slaves had come to be regarded 
as the staple commodity of the African soil, and the great rivalry that grew up 
between the various European powers for colonies in West Africa was mainly 
due to the desire to have the monopoly of the slave market. [p. 66.] 

The Gold Coast was studded with forts, for in those times it was considered 
absolutely essential that whenever a coast was taken possession of, forts should 
be built to keep off intruders. [p. 66.] 

But events at home were too much for the Elector and his son and successor, 
and about 1720 Prussia disappeared from the Africa arena. [p. 69.] 

Take it all in all, the profit from the slave trade during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was equal to that arising from gold, ivory, gum, and all other 
products combined. [p. 81.] 

In Jacobs they read this very significant paragraph: 

African exploration of the interior begins with the search for the sources of 
the Nile, and has been mainly concluded by the determination of the course of 
three other great rivers, the Niger, the Zambezi, and the Congo. It is remarkable 
that all four rivers have had their course determined by persons of British nation- 
ality. The names of Bruce and Grant will always be associated with the Nile, 
that of Mungo Park with the Niger, Dr. Livingstone with the Zambezi, and 
Mr. Stanley with the Congo. It is not inappropriate that, except in the case of the 
Congo, England should control the course of the rivers which her sons first made 
accessible to civilization. [p. 154.] 


More was learned about these explorers from reading Jacobs, page 
156, last 4 lines; page 157, first half of page; pages 158 and 159; 
pages 160 through 163; and The World Book accounts of each of 
them. [This is a children’s encyclopedia.! 

Under ‘‘Germany” in The World Book they also found that 
affairs at home were such in 1880 that Germany was free to turn to 
colonizing work. 

In the last mentioned of the references in Jacobs, these impor- 
tant sentences were found: 

The process [of partitioning Interior Africa] began by the carving out of a state 
covering the whole of the newly discovered Congo, nominally independent, but 
really forming a colony of Belgium, King Leopold supplying the funds for that 
purpose. [p. 162.] 

At the same time Portugal put in claims for possession of the Congo mouth, 
and it became clear that international rivalries would interfere with the founda- 
tion of any state on the Congo unless some definite international arrangement 
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was arrived at. Almost about the same time, in 1880, Germany began to enter 
the field as a colonizing power in Africa. [p. 162.] 

P . a Congress was held at Berlin in the winter of 1884-85 to determine 
the rules of the claims by which Africa could be partitioned. The old historic 
claims of Portugal to the coast of Africa, on which she had established stations 
both on the west and eastern side, were swept away by the principle that. only 
effective occupation could furnish a claim of sovereignty. This great principle 
will rule henceforth the whole course of African history; in other words, the good 
old Border rule— ‘ 

“That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” [pp. 162-63.] 


The reading references described above were short but for the 
children the diction was difficult. For this reason the readings were 
used, as the maps had been, as material for study recitations, i.e., 
informal class discussions. Consideration of the readings required 
three class periods. 

In five class periods, then, of sixty minutes each, the children had 
studied the maps and reading references which gave them the oppor- 
tunity to find, for themselves, the main features of the story of 
Africa up to the time of the Berlin Conference. In this story they 
had found answers or partial answers to many of their questions. 
Upon carefully reviewing all they had asked, they found that the 
questions still unanswered were: Why has France acquired so much 
desert? Why is Britain’s strip a north-south strip? [They thought 
the British exploration of the Nile might partially explain this, but 
the 1884 map shows no British influence in the Nile region.] How 
have Liberia and Abyssinia been able to remain free? They had 
seen that Germany’s entrance into the game led other nations to 
realize the necessity for claiming what they wanted before someone 
else took it, and that this, together with Portugal’s demand to 
be protected in what it claims to be its rights were immediate 
reasons for the Berlin Conference. They had seen the relation to 
their question about Portugal of the principle of partition laid down 
at this conference, which took into account the force each country 
was able to bring to bear to maintain its claims, as well as the work 
already accomplished in Africa. They had seen that ‘peaceful 
partition” meant a ‘‘game of grab.” 

Copies of the maps in Keltie’s The Partition of Africa opposite 
pages 228, 510, and 516 were given to the children and were studied 
to see how the ‘‘catch who can’’ game proceeded. Along the 
boundary lines between colonies in the 1890 and 1895 maps are 
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written treaty dates and the names of the nations concerned in the 
treaties; e.g., along the boundary line between British East Africa 
and German East Africa is printed, “‘Agreement Great Britain and 
Germany, October, 1886, July, 1890 and July, 1898.” The 
question, Which treaties dated on the map were made in the 
year following the conference? served to start the informal class 
discussion of the maps. Accounts of interesting incidents relating 
to some of the treaty lines were told by the teacher. [The sources 
for many of these were Keltie’s The Partition of Africa and Lucas’ 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, U1 and IV.}' The 
number of treaties made showed the children how important the 
African question was in the international dealings of the period, 
and how hotly certain areas were contested. They saw that within 
ten years after the Berlin Conference more had been done to parti- 
tion Africa than in all the preceding centuries, and that in 1895 the 
important parts not absorbed in European claims were: 

Egypt The Dutch Republics in South America 

The Egyptian Sudan Morocco and Tripoli 
They discovered that Italy was a newcomer in the field between 
1890 and 1895 and claimed Abyssinia. The desert possessions of 
France were seen to have been included in its claim between 1890 
and 1895 but the map gave no clue as to why she wanted them. 

The children then turned to their reading to learn the story of 
African affairs to the beginning of the European War in 1914, and 
to find answers for questions still pending. One child read The 
World Book account of Liberia and reported it to the class. The 
others read its story in Carpenter’s Africa, pages 202-3. They 
learned in this way why Liberia was free. 

From Jacobs, pages 163-69 (read with the assistance of the 
teacher), they found that (1) the ownership of the desert gave 
France the control of valuable trade routes from the Sudan region 
to the Mediterranean; (2) England and Germany had serious 
difficulty with Portugal over the boundaries of Portuguese East 
Africa and Angola; (3) Italy soon abandoned her claim to Abys- 
sinia because of the vitality shown by the Abyssinians; (4) Eng- 
land’s control of Egypt arose through financial assistance and 
control; (5) Cecil Rhodes, with his Cape to Cairo railway scheme, 
has been a powerful factor in pushing England’s claims in the 
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south; (6) friction excited by conflicting claims, had in some cases 
lasted to the present day. The sentence in this reference which 
interested them most was: ‘“The race for the Upper Nile is at pres- 
ent one of the sources of danger of European war.” [p. 167.] The 
book was published in 1906. 

Still to be explained were how the British got the Dutch Repub- 
lics and the Upper Nile region, how France got Morocco, and how 
Italy got Tripoli. 

Carpenter’s Africa, pages 320-22, and Zhe World Book were 
the sources referred to for the South African War. These explained 
the method by which the British acquired the Dutch Republics. 
The International Encyclopedia also was consulted by some of the 
pupils for the Morocco affair of 1911-12, and for the Tripoli war. 
The following passages from The Last Frontier by Powell were written 
on the blackboard for class study: 


France's path of colonial expansion in Africa has been remarkably free from 
obstructions. [p. 19.] 

The only time, indeed, when her African ambitions received a serious setback 
was in 1898, at Fashoda (now known as Kodok), when the French explorer, 
Major Marchand, yielded to the peremptory demand of Lord Kitchener and 
hauled down the tricolor which he had raised at that remote spot, thus losing to 
France the whole of the Western Sudan and the control of the headwaters of the 
Nile. [p. 20.] 

It is safe to say that England’s prime reason for clinging so tenaciously, and 
at such heavy cost, to the arid tract known as the Anglo Egyptian Sudan, is to 
safeguard Egyptian prosperity by keeping control of the headwaters of the Nile. 
[p. 21.] 

When France despatched an expedition to Fez in the summer of 1911— 
Germany [p. 172] seized on that action as an excuse for occupying a Moroccan 
harbor and a strip of the adjacent coast, on the pretext that her interests there 
were being jeopardized, and flatly refused to evacuate it unless France gave her 
something in return. France, knowing full well the enormous political and com- 
mercial value of Morocco, and determined to complete her African empire by its 
acquirement, after months of haggling, consented to compensate Germany by 
ceding her a slice of the colony of French Equatorial Africa. [p. 173.] 

From the viewpoint of the world at large, Germany emerged from the Moroc- 
can imbroglio with a good sized strip of equatorial territory—of very doubtful 
value. To Germany this stretch of jungle land meant far more than that. It is 
one of the links—in many respects the most essential one—which she requires 
to connect her scattered possessions in the Dark Continent and to bar the advance 
of her great rival, England, to the northward by stretching an unbroken chain 
of German colonies across Africa from coast to coast. [p. 174.] 

Italy's real reasons for the seizure of Tripolitania were two, and only two: 
first, she wanted it; and second, she could get it. [p. 94.] 
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These extracts were discussed while the children to whom the 
special topics in the encyclopedia had been assigned were making 
their preparation. Their reports rounded out the account of events 
suggested by the quoted passages on the blackboard. 

The story of the Cape to Cairo scheme was read by the children 
in Chamberlain’s Africa and Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography and supplemented by the teachers reading selections to 
them from chapter viliin 7he Last Frontier, entitled ‘All Aboard for 
Capetown,” and from chapters xi and xii in Talbot’s Railway Con- 
quest of the World, entitled ‘‘Cecil Rhodes’ Dream —From the Cape 
to Cairo.”” 

The study of the story of Africa from 1884 to 1915 consumed the 
geography periods for five days. It helped the children to realize 
that (1) African partition led to much friction and on more than 
one occasion brought European nations to the verge of war; (2) 
Germany hoped to gain in Africa an east-west belt of territory that 
would bind together its scattered colonies; (3) England’s greatest 
desire was for territory that would complete its belt of north-south 
possessions and give an all-British route from Cairo to the Cape; 
(4) neither of these desires of Germany and England could be 
realized without preventing the realization of the other; (5) in the 
partitioning of the continent certain individuals had tremendous 
influence, notably Cecil Rhodes; (6) in the partitioning of African 
territory, little or no account was taken of the desires of Africans 
themselves. 

At this stage, the children were satisfied in regard to the first 
and third of their major questions, namely: How is Africa divided? 
and What determined this division? The second one, How does 
Germany's share compare with the shares of other nations? had 
been answered only partially. The rest of the answer could be 
found in Chamberlain’s Africa, Carpenter’s Africa and The World 
Book.! The outline they made to help them get additional facts 
about the various colonies follows: 

Size, Location, Topography, Rivers and lakes, Climate, Vegetation, People, 
Resources, Industries, Trade, Stage of Advancement. 


1J. W. Lyons, The Junior Geography of Africa was a very helpful reference for comparisons of the 
colonies. 
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Each child chose a colony or group of colonies for which he was 
to be responsible for the expansion of this outline. Reports were 
made to the class and comparisons were made from the facts reported. 

The clippings which had been brought in the beginning and 

later were read and discussed. To the original collection many 
interesting clippings had been added. Among them were not only 
current clippings, but a few from newspapers of ten, twenty, and 
twenty-five years ago. One of these told of Cecil Rhodes’ return to 
\frica after a visit in England: made in the interests of furthering 
his Cape to Cairo scheme. Additional interest was added by 
stamps, collected by some of the boys, from German African colo- 
nies but surcharged by the French or English occupying the territory. 
The clippings were now intelligible. From them the class formulated 
the various proposals in regard to the disposition of Germany's 
African colonies. They decided that two questions should be 
asked about any proposal made: (1) Is it fair to the Africans 
concerned? and (2) Will it tend to maintain future peace? The 
scheme of mandatories seemed to them better than the other 
proposals, provided that the mandatory nation did not in the long 
run assume ownership. 

Will the idea of mandatories be sanctioned by the world powers? 
and Will the scheme work if sanctioned? were the final questions 
asked. These, of course, could not be answered, but were worth 
emphasizing because of the motivation they afforded for later 
individual reading outside of school. 

The entire study, including introductory lessons, required five 
weeks—sixty minutes per day—including study time. Besides 
learning geographic facts about Africa, the children had come to 
realize how geographic conditions had helped to shape African 
events. Their attention was directed toward a world-citizenship 
attitude by the final quotation studied : 


The time may come when all civilized nations will combine for the common 
good of the race, and when mere land-hunger will cease to be a moving force in 
international politics. 


Upon the request of other upper-grade children, the group who 
had studied this African unit consented to give a morning assembly 
exercise based upon it. First, the class discussed the selecting of 
the more important ideas of the story, for the thirty-minute assem- 
bly period was too short for a detailed account. Working as a 
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group, they. evolved the following synopsis. As a child made a 
suggestion, it was written on the blackboard, criticized by the 
others, discarded, accepted, or revised until it was acceptable. 


1. For more than three centuries after the African coast was known by the 
Portuguese, no important claims were made to the interior of the continent. 

2. This was due: 

a) to geographic conditions unfavorable to exploration. 

6) to the fact that commodities sought in Africa could be secured near 
the coast. 

c) to much interest in other newly discovered portions of the world. 

3. In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, the great rivers of 
Africa were explored. 

4, This exploration and Germany’s entrance into the colonizing game helped 
bring about the Berlin Conference in 1885 to decide upon a principle of partition. 

5. The principle adopted at this conference was that of ‘‘effective occupa- 
tion.”” This caused a “game of grab’’ to be played by European colonizing nations 
and by 1895 much of the continent was claimed. 

6. The shares which each nation acquired are to be seen on the map of 1914. 
The strongest three colonizing nations had managed to get the largest three shares. 
Interesting facts in regard to these shares are: 

a) France wanted the desert because it connected its scattered early 
colonies and gave it control of important trade routes from the Sudan 
cities to the Mediterranean. 

6) France secured Morocco in 1912 and gave Germany ‘‘New Kamerun” 
to recompense it for losing out in Morocco. 

c) England gained control of Egypt through financial control and later 
military enforcement of this control. 

d) Cecil Rhodes helped to extend English control from the Cape north- 
ward. He wanted an all-British route from Cairo to the Cape. 

¢) Italy came into the game late and secured an unsatisfactory portion. 
It went to war with Turkey in 1911 to get Tripoli. 

f) Portugal's share is small considering her early start because Portugal 
was weak. 

g) Belgium’s control of the Congo is due to the efforts and enterprise of 
King Leopold. 

h) Germany was late in the field and had to take what was left. Its colo- 
nies are scattered and tropical. 

i) Germany's desire to complete an east-west belt clashes with that of 
England to complete a north-south belt. 

j) The partition of Africa resulted in much bitter feeling among European 
nations. 

7. In the present war, Germany's African colonies have been occupied by 
France and England. The question recently before the Peace Conference has been 
what to do with these German colonies. 
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8. The scheme which has won most favor is that of giving them to mandatory 
or trustee nations to control for the League of Nations for so long a time as the 
league thinks it necessary and wise. 


The next problem was how to express these ideas interestingly. 
This resolved itself into two questions: Into how many and what 
topics shall they be grouped? and What illustrative materials will 
help? 

It was decided that point 1 in the synopsis could be expanded 
into a good introductory talk, and that the maps of 1492, 1591, 
1710, and 1815, drawn on a scale large enough for the audience to 
see, would help make the talk clear and interesting. The class 
thought the audience ought to be told the problem suggested by 
the comparison of the maps, i.e., Why were African coasts known 
so long before the interior was explored? The second speaker might 
then show, on a physical map, the conditions which delayed African 
development, and the third speaker, using the first speaker’s four 
maps, might explain why from 1500 to 1800 trade in slaves, gold, 
ivory, and other commodities brought Europeans to the coast 
regions but not into the interior. 

Other topics and illustrative material were planned as 
follows: 


Topic Subject- Matter Illustrative Material 


4 The work of Livingstone, Stanley, Map showing routes of these ex- 


wn 


and others in exploring the rivers 
of Africa. 
The story of the Berlin Conference. 


plorers and the rivers made known 
by them. 
Maps of 1884 and 1885. 


6 Partition accomplished in the ten Map of 1895. 
years following the Berlin Confer- 
ence. Problems raised by com- 
paring this map with the map of 
1915. 

Answers to these problems. 

8 Africa as it was partitioned at the 

beginning of the European War. 


Same map as 6 (1895), 


This, they felt, ought to be very vividly shown. At last, by 
combined efforts of teacher and children, a scheme was devised 
in which several children could participate. On a cork bulletin 
board, 34% feet, the outline of Africa was traced. On the same 
scale, the British colonies were drawn on bright red cardboard and 
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cut out. The Italian colonies were cut out of blue, the Portuguese 
of green, the French of gray, etc. The children practiced placing 
these in their correct positions on the bulletin board map, using 
thumb tacks to hold them in place, until they could piece the 
continent together very rapidly. They planned that as the speaker 
said, e.g., ‘‘England’s share consists, first, of Egypt, the land of the 
Lower Nile,’’ another child was to place Egypt in position on the 
bulletin board map, and a third to put in the thumb tacks to hold it 
in place. As the speaker mentioned the Egyptian Sudan, and 
briefly described it, it was added to the map as Egypt had been. 
In this way, the map was to grow before the audience as the 1914 
situation was discussed. 


Topic Subject-Matter Illustrative Material 
9 The present situation in regard to None. 
the German African colonies. 

Topic 10 was based upon the stage decoration. The problem of 
arranging the stage furnishings suitably for the exercise was assigned 
by the class to a committee of two boys and two girls. The scheme 
they submitted to the class was approved. It consisted of four 
decorative panels to be placed against the gray burlap wall at the 
back of the stage in the assembly hall. They were silhouettes, 
painted in black on strips of very light gray wall-paper, 18 inches 
wide and 5 feet long. The idea of art panels for decoration was 
given to the committee by the art teacher, but the subjects repre- 
sented were chosen by the children. One panel was painted by 
each member of the committee under the supervision of the art 
teacher. In two panels, palm trees were the subject; in the other 
two, slaves. One slave carried an ivory tusk, the other a burden 
symbolic of other African riches. The idea of the committee was 
to suggest by their drawings the things influential in Africa’s 
development-—the dates of the oases of the north, the palm oil of 
the tropics, the slaves themselves, Africa’s gold, diamonds, rubber, 
grain, and other resources, as well as to give an African setting to 
the exercise. The class decided that the symbolism should be 
briefly explained by one member of the committee as topic 10. 

One boy in the class originated the idea for the eleventh and 
summary topic. He chose a series of words which described Africa 
and whose first letters spelied the continent’s name. They were: 
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Ancient 
Forbidding 
Rich 
Immense 
Changing 
Alluring 


He wanted to print these words on six placards (111% feet) 
which six children could hold before the audience as he gave a 
summary topic based on them to the effect that although civilization 
was ancieni in the Nile region, the rest of Africa was forbidding to 
exploration by white people for a long time. Later it was found to 
be so rich that Europeans desired it and the 7mmense continent was 
parcelled out among them. During the thirty years from 1884-1914 
the African map had been a changing one. Unfortunately, Africa 
had been so alluring that it had led some nations to greed, jealousy, 
bitterness, and even war. It was to be hoped that the League of 
Nations could devise some means of dealing with the African ques- 
tion that would promote peace and improve the conditions of 
Africans. 

After the main features of the program were planned, each 
child chose the part he wished to take. If several wished the same 
part, all tried to do it, and the one whose attempt was considered 
best by the class and teacher was chosen. 

Nore.—The work of organizing and preparing the exercise 
required nine periods of sixty minutes each. The enlarging of the 
maps was done by the teacher's assistant, because the work was 
too exacting and its value to the children was too small for them to 
take the time for it. 
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SUBTRACTION BY THE ADDITION PROCESS! 


JOSEPH S. TAYLOR 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


On May 27, 1912, a proposed new course of study in arithmetic 
was submitted to the district superintendents, who were requested 
by Dr. Maxwell, then City Superintendent of Schools, to call con- 
ferences of principals for the consideration of the course and to 
report the conclusions of such conferences to him. 

Among the innovations proposed by the new syllabus was 
“subtraction by the addition process.’’ Twenty-five principals were 
present at my conference. One of these voted in favor of this new 
method of subtraction. The remaining twenty-four were emphatic 
in their opposition toit. In our report we said that “the compulsory 
and exclusive use of the Austrian method of subtraction is dis- 
approved. . . . . The efficacy of methods of subtraction should be 
experimentally tested before one is made compulsory and all others 
excluded.” 

About a year and a half later, the tentative course having been 
in use meanwhile, Dr. Maxwell again, under date of December 11, 
1913, requested district superintendents to report on the arithmetic 
syllabus after ascertaining the wishes and opinion of principals. 
My conference reiterated all its previous recommendations, includ- 
ing the suggestion ‘‘that the Austrian method of subtraction be not 
taught exclusively.” 

The Board of Superintendents, however, thought it best to 
adhere to its requirement that subtraction be taught “by the addi- 
tion process,’’ and this prescription has now been in effect for more 
than six years. 

DOES IT FUNCTION? 

It is therefore pertinent to ask: ‘‘(@) What has been the effect 
ot this method of subtraction? (6) Is it better than the other 
methods? (c) If so, why? (d) Do the children after six years of 
practice really use the method in their ordinary computation?” 
t This communication was recently addressed by the writer to the New York Board of Superinten- 
tents. It is being studied by a committee of the Principals Association of the City of New York. 
203 
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On the first three questions I have no information, although | 
think it very desirable to have them answered. A scientific inves- 
tigation is certainly in order, for if the method is superior to others, 
it should be continued and an effort should be made to have it 
taught effectually. 


The fourth question I am ready to answer so far as Districts 
one and seven are concerned. 


THE TEST 


The principal of each school received copies of the following 
printed blank with the request that the teachers of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades be asked to make returns: 


SUBTRACTION 
... Manhattan Grade. 


Teacher. ... 


Directions 


At your earliest opportunity, without any explanation, put the following 
problem on the board and then ask the class the three questions. Speak slowly 
and repeat the question. After each question, let the children who reply stand. 
Put down the score. Then return the paper at once to the principal. 


In doing this problem: 61 


a) How many say: 9 from 11= 2; 2from5=3? 
6) How many say: 9 from 11= 2; 3from6=3? 
c) How many say: 9 and 2=11; 3 and 3=6? 


As the Austrian method of subtraction has been compulsory tor 
more than six years, children in these grades have presumably been 
subtracting by this method for four, five, and six years respectively. 


THE RESULT 


What does the test reveal? Here are the results in brief: 


TABLE I 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


MeErHopD Numser or PERCENTAGE 
a) 2,483 21.8 
b) 4,625 40.6 


c) 4,260 37.6 
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Of the 11,368 children registered in these three grades, 2,483, or 
21.8 per cent, are using the so-called ‘‘first Italian’’ method of 
borrowing; 4,625 children, or 40.6 per cent, use the so-called “‘sec- 
ond Italian’’ method of borrowing and then adding one to the next 
figure in the subtrahend; and 4,260 children, or 37.6 per cent, use 
the Austrian method. That is, only a little more than a third of 
the children employ the only method which has official sanction. 
The remaining two-thirds use one of the forbidden methods. 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY BY GRADES 


PERCENTAGES 


(a) (6) 


13:9 33.4 
5th 22.4 
31.6 47.2 


In Table IL we have additional evidence of the failure of the 
Austrian method. The proportion of children employing this 
process regularly declines as we ascend the grades from 52.7 per 
cent in the fourth grade to 21.2 per cent in the sixth grade. Nor 
do these figures tell the whole story of the failure. Only 767 chil- 
dren of the 3,621 registered in the sixth grade subtract by the 
method of addition, and of these 767, 359 are reported by a single 
school. The percentage of the remaining twenty-six schools is 
only about 12. In other words, by the time children reach the 
sixth grade, 88 out of every 100 subtract by a method which is 
officially excluded from the schools. 


WHY THE AUSTRIAN METHOD? 

In view of the facts cited, would it not be wise to make a city- 
wide inquiry to ascertain whether in other districts there is similar 
failure of the method? 

The following arguments should also be answered if the Austrian 
method is to remain the only authorized way of teaching sub- 
traction: 

1. Psychological—The advocates of the process assume that 
addition and subtraction are psychologically identical, for the 
stock argument employed in its support is that “it avoids the neces- 
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sity of learning two separate tables.”’ [Brown and Coffman.] Buta 
slight analysis will show that the mental processes of addition and 
subtraction are not the same. 

Says Professor Judd in Genetic Psychology for Teachers: 

“Take the simple process of addition, 7+5=12. .. . . Let us 
try to express this equation in other terms. We may do so as fol- 
lows: Here are certain objects; we may arrange them in two unlike 
groups, and we may put them all together in one group. . . . . The 
identity consists in the fact that the objects dealt with are the same, 
and the difference appears in the mode of arranging the objects.”’ 
[p. 269.] 

“Take the process of subtraction as expressed in the equation, 
12—7=5. .... The fundamental operation of grouping is here 
approached from a somewhat different point of view than that 
adopted in the equation of addition. This equation of subtraction 
calls attention to the fact that given a group of twelve objects, we 
may break up the given group into two lesser groups, one of which is 
specified as seven. After seven are withdrawn from the larger 
group of twelve, a group of five still remains.” [p. 271.] 

Dewey and McLellan in Psychology of Number make a similar 
distinction: 

“Addition,”’ they say, ‘‘may be considered as the operation of 
finding the quantity which, as a whole, is made up of two or more 
given quantities as parts, [p 195]. . . . . Addition and subtraction 


are inverse operations. The one implies the other. . . . . Subtrac- 
tion in actual operations with objects would seem logically to 
precede addition. . . . . From what has been shown as to the 


logical and psychological relation between addition and subtraction. 
it appears that subtraction is the operation of finding the part of a 
given quantity which remains after a given part of the quantity 
has been taken away.”’ [p. 200.] 

2. Practical.—It has just been shown that in one supervisory 
district of New York the Austrian method of subtraction is not 
functioning. It would probably be safe to assume that a like inquiry 
in other districts would produce similar results. ‘There are several 
practical reasons that explain the failure: 

a) Principals and teachers in the past have been using other 
methods. 

b) It is very difficult to construct practical problems clearly 
so as to require subtraction by the process of addition. For instance. 
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if John has earned 40 cents and buys a thrift stamp, the common- 
sense way of dealing with the situation is to ask how much money 
John has left. The argument about making change does not apply 
unless we are making change, and then the process is not subtraction 
at all in the psychological sense, but a concrete process of counting 
money. If a merchant has 125 yards of cloth and sells 25 yards, 
ordinary folk do not use the method of making change to find out 
how many yards are left. If John is 12 years old and Mary 6, the 
difference of their ages does not suggest making change; nor do we 
say, “In how many years will Mary be as old as John?” 
c) Inthe problem 764 

—276 we are advised by Brown and Coff- 
man to say: 6 and 8=14;8 and 7=15;3 and4=7. But suppose a 
child should ask you to tell him why you do it that way. You 
would either have to refuse an explanation or resort to one which is 
beyond the comprehension of children eight years old. 
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METHODS OF IMPROVING CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
USED BY HELPING-TEACHERS AND SUPER- 
VISING-PRINCIPALS OF NEW JERSEY 
J. CAYCE MORRISON 
Formerly Supervising Principal of Public Schools, Leonia, New Jersey 


In 1917, the Department of Supervision of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association appointed a committee to make a study 
of the problem, ‘“‘Definite method of procedure for supervising 
principals in most effectively improving classroom teaching.” 
This article is a digest of the committee's report. 

In May, 1918, a questionnaire was sent to all supervising- 
principals! and helping-teachers! of the state. It contained the 
following questions. 

How many teachers do you supervise? 

How many do you consider poor? How many fair, or average? How many 
very good? 

To which type of teacher do you give the greatest amount of your time and 
effort? 

Length of visit (in minutes) you have found most satisfactory? 

After observing the work of a teacher, when do you give constructive criti- 
cism? 

Please state below as concretely and as definitely as possible, and somewhat 
in detail, the methods you have used during the present year to improve the 
classroom teaching of 

a) one of your poorest teachers, 
b) one of your average teachers, or 
c) one of your best teachers. 


More than 100 replies were received, 87 of which gave a definite 
answer to the last or main question. The methods described by 


the 87 were analyzed carefully and are listed below under 11 main 
headings. 


1. Personal conference. 
a) Offering encourageinent and inspiration. 
b) Pointing out teacher's errors or faults. 


1In this paper “supervisor’’ is used to signify either helping-teacher or supervising-principal. Io 
New Jersey, the term “‘supervising-principal”’ refers to the head of a school system. The principals report- 
ing had supervision of from 6 to 130 teachers each. ‘“Helping-teacher” is the legal title given to the county 
superintendent’s assistants in charge of supervision of rural teachers. 
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c) Offering new plans, methods. 

d) Leading the teacher to recognize own weakness and to seek improve- 
ment. 

¢) Leading teacher to exercise initiative, to undertake new projects. 

Teaching the class. 

a) Teaching the class while the teacher observed. 

6) Supervisor discussing the purpose and methods of his demonstration 
with the teacher before and after the class period. 

c) Supervisor taking the class during or at the close of the period to correct 
errors noted during observation. 


. Having teacher visit other teachers. 


a) To observe good teaching. 
b) To seek help on certain specific problems. 
c) For specific purpose with results of visit checked by the supervisor. 


. By directing professional study. 


a) Suggesting reading. 
5) Noting improvement through suggested reading and professional study. 
c) By directing or encouraging normal, college, or university work. 


. By improving classroom management. 


a) Program. 

6) Lesson plan and reports. 
c) Discipline, control. 

d) Pupil activity. 

e) Classroom appearance. 


. Teachers’ meetings. 


a) General. 
6) Discussion of indirect problems of instruction. 
c) Discussion of direct problems of instruction. 


7. By model or demonstration lessons. 


a) Merely mentioned. 

6) Followed by group or general discussion. 

¢) Preceded by teachers’ preparations for the lesson and followed by 
supervisor's checking results on basis of conclusions reached in discussion. 

By contact with pupils. 

a) Written tests. 

b) Reading pupils’ papers. 

c) Questioning pupils in class. 

d) School exhibits, competition. 

By provision of materials, books, class aids. 


10. Use of standard measurements. 


il. 


a) Without teachers’ co-operation. 

6) With teachers’ co-operation. 

Letters or bulletins to teachers. 

a) To meet needs seen by supervisor. 

b) To meet needs proposed by teachers. 
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A MORE COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT OF THE MEANING INCOR. 
PORATED IN EACH OF THE ABOVE-STATED METHODS 


1. “Personal conference.” 

a) The poorest type of help given through personal conference is listed 
under “Offering encouragement and inspiration.” One supervisor writes, “I 
encourage her, I tell her, ‘It is good!’’’ There is no suggestion as to what is 
good or why it is good. The encouragement and inspiration exist mainly in the 
mind of the supervisor; no reply listed under this heading gives any suggestion 
of positive, constructive help to the teacher. This type of supervision is super- 
ficial; it is camouflage for the inefficiency of the supervisor. 

b) “Pointing out teacher’s errors or faults’’ includes all cases of destructive 
criticism that are not accompanied at the same time by constructive criticism. 
While it is often merely fault-finding, generally it is a higher type of supervisory 
effort than (a) in that it recognizes faults; it is a lower type than (c) in that it 
never offers anything of value to take the place of the method criticised. ! 

c) Offering new plans, methods. Under this heading is a distinct type 
of supervisory help. The supervisor tells the teacher what to do and how to do 
it. He may or may not point out the fault his plan or method is to remedy; he 
sometimes, but not always, explains ‘‘why.’’ There is no effort to make the 
proposed plan or method the teacher’s as well as the supervisor’s. The teacher 
follows instructions because she is told to do so; no thought is given as to whether 
she be in sympathy with the new course. It is constructive help, but a survival 
of autocratic procedure in school affairs. 

d) Under (d) is listed a high type of supervision. It is subtle, co-operative. 
It leads teachers to analyze their methods and to formulate plans for improving 
their work. It makes any problem a mutual one for teacher and supervisor. It 
asks the teacher to do only that which she comes to see for herself should be 
done. It leaves the teacher feeling that she has overcome a difficulty, that she 
has found a way to succeed. 

e) This method of personal conference applies particularly to the good or 
superior teacher. It places a premium on initiative or pioneer work. It avoids 
the danger of the strong teacher’s success being limited by the shortcomings of her 
supervisor. There is always surrounding the teacher a silent urge that she do 
her best, that she bring something new into her work; she knows that her work 
will be understood and appreciated. 

2. “Teaching the class. Under this heading there appear three distinct types 
of demonstration teaching by the supervisor. 

a) The supervisor takes charge of the class, as one writes, ‘To show her 
how to do it.” No suggestion is made as to any worthwhile discussion or 
conference between supervisor and teacher either preceding or following the 
demonstration. No effort is made by the supervisor to learn whether the teacher 
understands or is in sympathy with his method. She is exposed and may or 
may not take. 

b) The second type follows a conference between supervisor and teacher 
as to the methods to be demonstrated. The teacher has opportunity to observe 
one, presumably more expert than herself, demonstrate a specific method. She 
can pass judgment freely as to the success or shortcoming of the effort. It is 
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merely a case of supervisor and teacher exchanging places for the moment to 
attack better a mutual problem. They are co-workers striving toward the best 
possible way of doing the thing at hand. 

c) Under (c) is listed those few cases where the supervisor takes the class 
to correct errors in method or subject-matter. It is closely akin to (a) except 
that it often deteriorates into criticism of the teacher before the class. It is a 
case of the supervisor usurping the teacher’s place, often to the detriment of her 
influence on the class. 

3. ‘Having teachers visit other teachers.’”” This method includes all cases of 
visiting, either in the same system or different systems, the replies fall into three 
distinct groups. 7 

a) Mere observation is the sole object or test of the first group. The 
teacher goes or is sent to observe supposedly good teaching. Presumably 
there is the expectation that she will absorb something good from the visit. 

b) In this group, the supervisor sends a teacher or approves her going to 
observe some definite, specific work done by another teacher who usually is 
especially good in that particular field. The visiting teacher may or may not 
report the results of her observation. The chief feature is that she knows specifi- 
cally what she is going for, and that her purpose is mutual to herself and her 
supervisor. 

c) A few supervisors carry the method stated in (b) further, in that there 
is a follow-up or testing-out period to insure that the better methods observed 
are incorporated into the work of the one who observes. For instance, a super- 
visor and teacher want to improve her teaching of silent reading. They arrange 
for the teacher to observe another teacher who is especially strong in teaching 
silent reading. Together, they decide what things should be expected, what 
principles should be exemplified. After the observation or visiting period, the 
supervisor observes the teacher’s work from time to time and confers with her 
until both are fairly satisfied that the new methods have been adopted advan- 
tageously. 

4. “By directing professional study.” A wide range of supervisory activity 
comes under this heading. The simple and more common form begins and ends 
with the suggestion. 

a) Anumber of supervisors write that they ‘‘suggested good books”’ for their 
teachers to read. A few write that they suggest books or magazine articles that 
will aid teachers in solving certain of their problems. No attempt, whatever, is 
made to see whether the suggestion bears fruit. 

b) This includes all cases of Systematic reading or study, either by individ- 
uals or groups, where the aim is to improve some phase of classroom teaching, 
and wherein there is some follow-up plan to insure that the teaching is modified 
according to the line of study. 

c) Under (c) are listed cases of directing or encouraging normal, college, 
or university study. The cases noted include more than mere suggestion. 
Encouragement of summer school and extension courses, leave of absence for 
study, special promotion schemes, study for correction of certain faults or weak- 
ness, special salary increases or bonuses for teachers making special preparation— 
all are phases of this type of supervisory help. 
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5. “By improving classroom management." Many factors indirectly in- 
fluence classroom teaching. This indirect help by supervisors is given through 
the methods and plans listed below. 

a) Modification of the program as to change in time schedule, amount of 
time to be given to each subject, arrangement of periods, use of recesses, study 
periods. 

b) Lesson plans and reports—all instances of supervisor assisting the 
teacher in planning lessons or considering with the teacher the reports of her 
teaching. 

c) Discipline and control. This form of help includes taking charge of 
individual cases, and advising teachers as to the best methods of discipline. One 
supervisor writes that he drops in several times a day for a few minutes to help 
keep the room in order. The answers given under this heading indicate a total 
disregard of (d). 

d) Promoting pupil activity—any method that tends to cause the pupil 
rather than the teacher to become the natural and logical center of classroom 
activity, ¢.g., assigning monotorial duties to pupils, developing pupil initiative, 
training pupils to help one another. 

e) Improving classroom appearance—hanging of pictures, arrangement of 
bookshelves, flowers, care of blackboards, orderly appearance of desks—any 
classroom housekeeping which tends to increase the happiness of teachers and 
pupils. 

6. ‘Teachers’ meetings." 

a) General. The majority of teachers’ meetings seem to be for general 
purposes. The following quotation is typical, “I have teachers’ meetings when 
I, myself, or some outsider speaks to the teachers." Another writes that he 
criticises the faults of teachers in teachers’ meetings so that no one will take it 
personally. Favorite subjects are difficulties of individual pupils, general instruc- 
' tions to teachers, details of school organization and management. 

6) Indirect problems of instruction. During the war period many super- 
visors used teachers’ meetings for promoting such extra-class activities 
as Junior Red Cross, food conservation, thrift societies, and home gardening, and 
so improved classroom teaching to the extent that these activities were motivated 
through classroom instruction. 

c) A few supervisors indicate that they are using their teachers’ meetings 
to motivate and encourage the study of more efficient methods in specific phases 
of classroom procedure, e.g., teaching a lesson for appreciation, developing a new 
process in arithmetic, motivating drill lessons, socializing the recitation. 

7. “By model or demonstration lessons.” 

a) A number of replies merely mention the model or demonstration lesson. 
it is probable that the teacher preparing and demonstrating the lesson is the 
only one materially benefited. The others are mere observers, and, so far as 
the supervisor knows, neither do they understand, nor will they use the method 
observed. 

6) Asother group of supervisors mention the use of the demonstration 
lesson, and emphasize the discussion that follows. It is presumed that the dis- 
cussion attempts to clarify the teachers’ judgment of the methods observed, and 
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to bring about some general agreement as to the value of the method. ‘The dis- 
cussion naturally tends to motivate the use of the method by the observers. 

c) An improved use of the demonstration lesson has three distinct phases: 
(1) All teachers understand sometime beforehand the particular method to be 
demonstrated and are required to make some study of the subject. The aim is 
to have the observers understand, as well as the demonstrator does, the purpose 
of the demonstration. (2) In the discussion the various principles are evaluated 
and agreed upon for practice. Usually the supervisor has a statement of the 
agreements or conclusions typewritten and a copy given to each teacher. (3) 
These principles or methods agreed upon are put into practice by all teachers, 
with the supervisor helping to check results from time to time. 

8. “Contact with pupils.” Most of the replies tabulated under this general 
heading indicate a tendency on the part of the writers to deal directly with 
pupils, either in part or altogether ignoring the teacher. This is particularly 
true of replies under (b) and (c). 

a) Tests prepared by the supervisor to influence teachers’ methods or 
choice of subject-matter and to motivate work or certain types of work on the 
part of pupils. 

b) Reading pupils’ papers as a means of encouraging them to better 
effort, expressing interest in work, or keeping tab on teacher’s work. One super- 
visor writes that he reads all examination papers of his school. 

c) Questioning pupils in class. Is closely akin to 2c except that the super- 
visor’s questions are directed toward pupils rather than teacher. 

@) School exhibits, competition—any appeal to pupils’ sense of emulation 
(most wisely used when in close co-operation with the aims of the teacher). 

9. “By provision of materials, book, class aids.” This form of supervisory 
help finds widest expression in the rural school under the direction of helping- 
teachers. It is a case of aiding teachers 

a) to learn to make the best possible use of books and materials already 
in their possession; 

b) to select and secure other helps needed for the improvement of their 
teaching; 

c) to provide substitutes for materials they cannot purchase or secure 
through official school channels. 

10. “Use of standard measurements.” There are two main theories held as 
to the proper use by supervisors of standard tests. 

a) The first group use the tests as a means of inspecting the work of the 
teacher. Any gain in improved classroom teaching must come from the teacher’s 
fear that her supervisor will find that her work falls short of desired standards; 
she has little or no share in using the tests, and knows only the comparative 
results. 

b) The second group consider the test as a tool to promote the welfare of 
boys and girls. The teacher is as thoroughly interested in the use of the tool as 
is the supervisor. Together they use the test and study the results, always with 
the idea of so improving the teacher’s methods that desired results will follow. 

11. Letters or bulletins to teachers. 

a) To meet need seen by the supervisor—a means of conveying super- 
visor’s ideas to teachers (often with the probability of no contact being made). 
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1. Classification of teachers, reported by 87 supervisors. 


b) Embodying statements of principles or conclusions arrived at in group 
discussion and in answer to a request by teachers for a written formulation of the 


The analysis of methods used was agreed upon after each of the 
five members of the committee had read more than half of the 
papers submitted. The judgment of method used was passed 
upon in every doubtful case by two or more persons, and the 
tabulation of methods was checked three times at different periods. 

A study of the tabulated data shows certain central tendencies: 


[November 


Total 


Average 


Very Good 


Unclassified 


Number.... 
Per Cent.... 


2,880 
100 


9.3 


1,131 
39.3 


1,36 
47.4 


116 
4 


3. Methods used. 


Number of Supervisors 


Poor—Average 


Average—Good 


2. Number of supervisors giving most attention to each type of teacher. 


Type of Teacher 


Poor 
Average 


Good 


(See code numbers in outline of methods used.) To illus- 
trate, take method 4: 28 reported that they directed professional study of 
their teachers; 21 suggested books or articles to be read; 5 noted the improve- 
ment of the teachers’ work as a result of the reading; and 2 mentioned schemes 
for encouraging study in normal or college professional courses. 
also be noted that different phases of a method were often used and reported 
by the same supervisor, i.e., a supervisor in method 1 might use 18, ‘‘Pointing 
out teacher's errors or faults,” and also 1c, ‘Offering new plans, methods,” 
or in method 8 he might use all four methods of ‘‘By contact with pupils.” 
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4. Length of period most satisfactory for classroom visit. 
Answers varied from 5 minutes to one day. 
Mode: 30 minutes, one period for supervising-principals; two to three 
hours for helping-teachers. 

5. Time following classroom visit found most satisfactory for interview— 

“after class,"" “after school,’”’ ‘tas soon as possible.”’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Eighty-seven supervisors of 2,880 teachers reported 9 per cent 
“poor,” 39 per cent ‘‘average,’’ and 47 per cent ‘‘very good.’”’ The 
validity of this classification is probably affected by the principle 
underlying one gentleman’s statement, ‘Our division of 7 ‘poor,’ 
17 ‘fair,’ 35 ‘good,’ and 31 ‘very good,’ is not too high a rating, 
though it may seem so, as the corps is the result of careful un- 
trammeled selection.” 

Approximately 35 per cent of the supervisors reporting give the 
larger amount of their time to 9 per cent of the teaching force, 
the ‘‘poor.”” Only 8 per cent of the 87 supervisors give the larger 
part of their time to the ‘‘good” teachers. Will the good teacher 
be a good teacher long with such supervision? 

There is wide variation in the use made of any one of the eleven 
methods stated. 

The personal interview is the most commonly used method of 
improving classroom teaching: 65 per cent of those supervisors who 
replied have sensed the value of constructive, helpful criticism; 
41 per cent are co-workers with their teachers. 

A great deal of demonstration teaching is being done either by 
the supervisors or by good teachers; the two supervisors who re- 
ported a definite plan for the group use of demonstration teaching— 
preparation for the lesson and follow-up work on the part of all 
concerned—show clearly the possibilities of this method of super- 
vision. 

Criticism of the teacher in the classroom before the pupils seems 
to be disappearing. 

The use of observation of good teaching as a method of improv- 
ing classroom instruction consists, in too many cases, of trusting to 
luck; yet its wide use and the methods as developed by a few 
supervisors prove that it may be used profitably. 

Directing professional study is largely suggestive; a few super- 
visors are directing such study toward specific ends and are en- 
deavoring to know that the study bears fruit in better instruction. 
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Improvement of classroom management is brought abou: 
largely through the personal conference and indirectly improves 
classroom teaching. 4 

There is a tendency for teachers’ meetings to be less general and 
to deal with specific problems of classroom teaching. 

It is possible to make the use of standard measurements an 
effective means of improving classroom instruction. 

There are many supervisors in the state who are specializing in 
certain methods of improving classroom teaching with marked 
success; it should be the function of the Department of Supervision 
of the State Teachers’ Association to make their work known 
throughout the state. 


A FIRST-GRADE EXPERIMENT 


VIOLA HALL 
Teacher in the Cummins School and Co-operating Teacher 
in the University of Cincinnati 


I. DESCRIPTION OF GENERAL EXPERIMENT 


Recognizing the fact that the growing demand of this age is 
for leaders, men and women of purpose, initiative, and originality, 
and that the formal recitation offers but little opportunity for the 
development of these characteristics, tending as it does, to make 
followers rather than leaders, an experiment was made in an effort 
to provide just such an opportunity. (An average first-grade class 
of forty pupils was given one hour three days a week, in which the 
children were left to choose and plan their own work or play\ They 
were placed in an environment of materials, such as seemed best 
fitted to the needs of the six-year-old child. The equipment, how- 
ever, was quite simple, as there was no fund upon which to draw \ 
for materials. ‘There were the materials regularly furnished by 
the school board—books, crayons, scissors, pencils, paper (writing, 
drawing, cutting, and construction), paste, rulers, clay, inch cubes, 
weaving materials (cardbeard looms and jute yarn), chalk, and 
b'ackboards. The rest of the equipment was either donated or 
purchased at the ten cent store—a large ball, three sets of dominoes, 
one set of lottos, two bean-bags, six dolls of different sizes with 
extra doll clothes, a doll bed and hammock, needles, thread, and 
scraps of dress goods and muslin. 

The children’s attention was called to the materials which 
were placed about the room. They were told that they might 
choose their own work or play for one hour and that any or all of 
the material was at their disposal. One rule was made by the 
teacher before work was begun, i.e., at the sound of a chord struck 
upon the piano all work must be stopped immediately and attention 
given the teacher. When the signal to go to work was given, the 
opportunity was received differently by different children. Some 
were enthusiastic and wasted no time in finding something to do. 

Others seemed bewildered and, even after being coaxed out of their 
217 
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seats, wandered about aimlessly only to return again to their 
seats like the caged bird, who, after having been set free, goes back 
to its cage. The third or fourth day, however, found everyone 
busy at some task. 

During this time difficulties arose. There was but one ball 
and many children wanted it. Those playing bean-bag knocked 
down the fort being built with inch cubes. There were three 
spools of thread, of which three little girls took possession, while 
others clamored ‘for thread. A dozen swarmed about the jar of 
clay, pushing and pulling each other so that none could get clay. 
The rule of the teacher was resorted to. The chord was struck on 
the piano, the attention of the children was secured, and then the 
teacher had the children state the difficulties and asked what 
ought to be done about them. A class discussion followed, which 
ended in the making of rules which best solved the problems. 
Every difficulty, as it arose from day to day, was handled in the 
same manner. Very soon the following rules were set up: 


i. Every child must work or play in a way so as not to disturb any other 
child. 

2. All materials must be put back in place when a child has finished with 
them. (This includes the replacing of the spools of thread upon the window-sill 
each time a piece is taken from them.) 

3. Any child wishing material already in use must find something else to do 
until the one using the desired material has finished with it. 

4. When many want the same kind of material, for example, clay or paper, 
get into line. 

5. When any child wastes or destroys materials, a nurse should be appointed 
by the teacher to watch him. 

6. Anyone unable to find something to do will be assigned work. 


Every instance of the breaking of a rule was brought before the 
class and the class meted out the punishment. The sense of fair- 
ness with which the children judged cases and their wisdom in 
choosing a logical and natural punishment for each offense was quite 
remarkable. In one instance only did they show poor judgment, 
and this was probably due to race prejudice. 

Gradually the children learned the meaning of freedom under 
law, learned that their liberty must necessarily be limited by the 
group interest. This led to a consciousness of the rights of others. 
Self-control, adaptation, and co-operation were learned not through 
dissertations, but through practice in controlling and adapting self 
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and in co-operating with others. Those powers which go toward 
making character were exercised. Inhibition and impulse became 
properly balanced. The timid child ventured out of self, gaining 
courage and self-reliance, when pressure from without was removed. 
The overly impulsive one learned through unpleasant experience 
the need of controlling his impulses. As the work progressed, the 
children became less and less conscious of the rules, and toward the 
close of the year it was seldom necessary to refer to them at all. 

Most gratifying, too, was the contentment and pleasure with 
which the children worked. There was unusual concentration and 
persistence in the face of difficulties. Not only the best habits of 
thought and study, but also knowledge and skill were acquired in a 
degree that is impossible with the kind of attention we get in the 
formal recitation. 

The place of the teacher during the hour was an inconspicuous 
one. She moved quietly about the room, answering questions, 
giving help when help was desired, making suggestions in such a 
way that the children felt free to reject them, if they chose (and 
they did choose occasionally), and trying to guide their activi- 
ties and interests leading them into profitable channels. At the 
close of each period the children were gathered about her, the roll 
was called, and each child told how he had used his time, and 
showed, when possible, the product of his work. The group dis- 
cussed it, making suggestions for improvements and further 
possibilities. It was often during this discussion period that pur- 
poses were formed for the next free-work period. It was during 
this discussion period, too, that the shiftléss” inclination of six 
children began to be noticed. Three of them were immature 
children, the other three very capable ones. While they did not 
disturb in any way, they wasted a great deal of time and seldom 
had anything to show the group. This caused some very original 
comments on the part of the children. The discussion which 
followed resulted in the making of the sixth rule. As the privilege 
of choosing their own work was highly prized by all, it was never 
necessary to make use of the rule. 

A record of the choice of material of each child and the use to 
which he put it was kept from day to day. A study of the record 
reveals three things: 

1. The interests and needs of the six-year-old child. 
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2. The stage of development of each individual child. 
3. The relative value of materials. 
A report for one month reads in part: 


Number of times each material was chosen during the month— 


Gonstractaon paper and paste... 107 

Paper apd or Crayon... 50 

Blocks (inch cubes with few possibilities) 26 


From this it would be reasonable to conclude that construction 
work best meets the child’s inner need. He is interested not in the 
attractiveness of materials, but in what he can do with them. 
For this reason the ball, the dolls, cubes, etc., while popular in the 
beginning, later were seldom touched, while the materials possessing 
greater possibilities, as clay and paper, became increasingly popu- 
lar. It was only the immature child who chose material for its 
appearance. After choosing the brightly colored squares of 
paper, for example, he would finger them, fold them and cut or 
tear them aimlessly, seldom doing much with them. This, no 
doubt, meant growth for this child, though a very different stage 
of growth from that brought about by the construction work of the 
more mature children. The following list will show the trend of 
their thinking. Flowers, valentines, doll hats, paper-dolls, borders, 
doll furniture, baskets, envelopes, pinwheels, houses, aeroplanes, 
guns, tents, soldiers, bridges, and books were made of paper. Ot 
clay they made marbles, beads, dishes, jardinier and stand, helmets, 
battleships, automobiles, submarines, torpedoes, steamboats, 
trenches, inclines and car-tracks, skiffs, bird-houses, and well- 
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boxes. Those choosing to sew made doll dresses, doll towels, a 
doll pillow, a doll coat, and marble bags. The subjects chosen in 
drawing and painting were scenes, birds, flowers, houses, rug 
designs, Easter nest and rabbit, tents, flags, soldiers, aeroplanes, 
and automobiles. They took much delight, also, in coloring the 
marbles, beads, and dishes made of clay. The written work in- 
cluded names, addresses, letters of the alphabet, figures from one to 
one hundred, addition problems (ones far in advance of first-grade 
work), lists of phonetic wo-ds, lists of the names of the Red Cross 
members, and groups of sentences which they called “stories’’ 
and which were written and illustrated in “story books.’”’ These 
were booklets made by the children by folding and sewing together 
several sheets of 9X12 paper. On the outside was placed an appro- 
priate title and cover design. Number games were played with 
the bean-bags and scores kept on the blackboard. The books 
most often read were the Bobby and Betty and Free and Treadwell 
primers. Chairs were placed in a circle and called our ‘reading 
circle.” Those wishing to read would go to this circle, decide what 
was to be read, and with the help of the student-teacher, the 
interest would often be kept up for the entire hour. Of course, 
anyone had the privilege of leaving the circle, at any time, which 
some did. 


Il. OBSERVATIONS ON SPECIAL CHILDREN DURING THE 
PROGRESS OF THE WORK 

Abe, whose record is quite interesting, is a nervous, impulsive 
child with little or no home training. He was frequently before the 
group. Repeatedly knocking the ball out of the hands of a little 
girl who was bouncing it, was his first offense. The children 
dealt leniently with him, deciding that he should not be punished 
this time. It was the child who had made the complaint against 
him, who suggested that he be given ‘‘another chance.”’ This 
experience, though humiliating, did not have a lasting effect upon 
Abe’s conduct. Several days later he kicked a child who was work- 
ing quietly at his desk with material that Abe wanted. Two of 
our rules were thus broken; so the class decided that both his 
freedom and the privilege of working be taken from him the rest 
of the period. The punishment was keenly felt. He went to his 
seat, put his head down upon his desk and scarcely looked up until 
the period was over. The effect of this experience upon Abe's 
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self-control was noticeable for some time. It was not, however, 
the last of his offenses, but they became fewer, and the intervals 
between them longer, until Abe finally learned to work as peaceably 
as the other children. 

Abe’s choice of work was often interesting, also. One day [ 
noticed him trying to sew a button on his waist up near the collar. 
He was always carelessly dressed. Often there were scarcely 
enough buttons on his clothes to hold them together. On this 
particular morning the one button on the front of his waist had 
come off and he was doing his best to replace it, but was not succeed- 
ing very well. I told him that I did not think he could do 
it that way, and suggested that he go into the cloakroom, 
slip off his waist, put his coat back on and come out into 
the room and I would show him how to sew the button on. He 
was delighted with the idea, carried out the suggestion, and at 
the close of the period was proud of the button on the front of his 
waist. The incident caused considerable amusement among the 
children, but I tried to make them feel that it was ever so much 
better for even a boy to sew on a button than to go without. Since 
then, Abe and several other boys have reported sewing buttons on 
at home. 

Robert’s record is an illustration of the development of initia- 
tive. He spent his first hours of free-work in watching other 
children. Later he announced that he was helping them. His 
help amounted to little more than holding, feeling, and patting the 
object the other child was working on. One day I noticed for the 
first time that Robert was alone at his own desk with a piece of 
clay. He squeezed it, pushed his fingers into it, rolled it, and 
pulled it, breaking it into small pieces. When the roll was called 
that day, he reported that he had tried to make something but 
couldn't. The following day found him busy again with the clay. 
When asked what he was going to make, he said he didn’t know. 
At the close of that period, however, he had something to show the 
class, although if needed labeling—the Kaiser’s helmet. Then 
followed helmet atter helmet until the Kaiser had quite a supply. 

A question or two as to how the Kaiser’s helmet differed from the 
American helmet suggested the making of the latter. Then 
naturally came guns, torpedoes, tanks, aeroplanes, etc. While his 
work is still very crude, Robert has learned to definitely purpose 
and plan before He begins his work. 
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The free-work period has helped to reveal the interests of 
individual children. Mary is a large girl of eight years. She 
made her third attempt to attend school this year. She is afflicted 
with St. Vitus dance and both last year and the year before was 
compelled to give up school. Her health has been better this year 
and she has attended regularly, though she still gets very nervous 
over her work. When given the opportunity to choose her own 
work, this child showed unusual interest and ability in costume 
designing. She made a paper doll, then planned and worked out 
many different outfits, showing good taste in the choice of trim- 
mings and color schemes. She seemed to be much more at ease 
and under much less of a strain than in the regular recitation period. 

Of all the children to be most pitied and helped, it seems to 
me, is the timid child. Rose was an extreme case. When the 
opportunity for free-work was given, she immediately fled to the 
basement and did not reappear until the hour was over. It was 
not noticed until the children were required to account for their 
time. Then it was intentionally passed over without comment; 
but the next day she was refused permiss'on to leave the room, 
when she again asked to do so at the beginning of the period. 
Quickly and nervously she chose a piece of paper and crayons, got 
as far away from the other children as possible, and worked until 
time for the discussion, when she again asked permission to leave 
the room. It was granted and nothing was thought of her absence 
when her name was called until it happened regularly for more than 
a week. We then insisted on her staying in the room and showing 
her work at the proper time. We mentioned all the good things 
about it and praised her efforts. It pleased her and from then on 
she began to display more confidence. She moved freely about 
the room, tried the different materials, discussed with other children 
her own and their work, asked questions, and showed with pleasure 
and pride whatever she had made. 

One of the many problems of the teacher has been what to do 
with the child who persists in repeating an activity over and over 
again. We know that the baby’s pounding a spoon upon anything 
it can reach brings about growth, but for a limited time only. 
After he has learned the characteristics of the objects about him, 
space relationships, adjustment of eye and hand, etc., to continue 
pounding would have no value. The same is true of some of the 
activities chosen in the free-period. Shall we permit Edward, for 
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example, to build a fort of inch cubes identically the same day after 
day? After trying in vain to lead him by means of suggestion to 
-something else or, at least, to a variation, I finally forbade him to 
make the same thing again. Should I have felt, instead, that as 
long as he persisted in the activity, there must have been something 
in it necessary to his inner development, though I could not see it? 
[In other cases it was not so much a question of growth, but of the 
wisdom of growth in one direction only. Should Ruth be per- 
mitted to read’day after day and never attempt anything else? 
Should Daniel go on playing a bean-bag number game after he has 
become very accurate in working with numbers and keeping score? . 
Should Virginia continue to paint scenes (sky, grass, and tree) 
after she has learned to do it as well as a six-year child can be 
expected todo it? I did not interfere in the first two cases. In the 
last, however, after suggestion failed to bring desired results, | 
told her that she must not paint another scene, that she had learned 
to do that very well and must now try to do something else. She 
then chose a pink from a vase and painted it very well, seeming as 
well satisfied with it as with the scene. Then came the question— 
Ought she be permitted to do nothing but paint? I have failed 
to come to any conclusion. Happily, such cases are the exception 
rather than the rule. : 

The experiment has revealed, too, the teacher’s needs. This 
kind of work requires keen observation, an understanding of the 
way in which the child-mind works, a broader knowledge of the 
studies of the curriculum, and a very different type of preparation 
from that necessary for the formal recitation. The teacher must 
plan for each child individually. She must know on what level 
each is mentally, physically, and morally, just what his native 
powers and tendencies are, in which direction they tend to grow, 
to what degree undesirable impulses have been suppressed, desira- 
ble ones encouraged, and which need redirection. She ought to 
learn his interests and be able to foresee possible directions which 
his activities are liable to take and plan how best to lead them 
into that which society has chosen out of race experience as 
most worth while. When the child chooses a very different course 
from that anticipated by the teacher, it becomes necessary to make 
the adjustment quickly and meet the unexpected situation wisely 
and tactfully. 
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In the free period we have the ideal situation of the question 
coming from the child, which makes a thorough equipment on the 
part of the teacher important. One group, for example, wants to 
know about the bee that has just flown into the room, then about 
the flower upon which it has lighted. Another asks to be shown 
how to make a doll dress, another wants a torpedo drawn upon the 
blackboard—that he may model one of clay, another asks about the 
shape and details of a submarine, another wants help in constructing 
an aeroplane, another in weaving a rug or hammock, etc. The 
questions come from all imaginable fields and the broader the 
teacher’s knowledge in each field, the more profitable will be the 
hour. My lack of knowledge, for example, of aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, and instruments of warfare made it impossible for me to 
promote growth along those lines. The children worked out their 
own impressions over and over again, always getting the same 
crude results, whereas, with the proper suggestion and help each 
attempt might have been an improvement upon the previous one. 
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A SUGGESTIVE LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


RUTH ABBOTT 
Librarian, School of Education, University of Chicago 


This list is presented with the hope that it may be helpful to 
those who are buying Christmas books for children. There are 
many other books that might well be included were it not for the 
lack of space. 

The grouping of the books is approximate. There are books in 
each group that will be interesting to the children in another. 
Children of the kindergarten age will enjoy greatly the illustrations 
in many of the books of the first group and will also be interested 
in some of the stories. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Adelborg, Ottilia. Clean Peter and the children of Grubbylea. Longmans. 
$1.25. 

Peter's efforts to clean the children of Grubbylea told in rhymes and 
funny pictures. 

Aesop. Aesop for children; il. by Milo Winter. Rand. $2.00. 
Bergengren, R. W. Jane, Joseph and John. Atlantic Monthly. $2.50. 

Very attractively illustrated verses for little children. 

Bigham, M. A. Stories of Mother Goose village. Rand. $0.75. 
Boutet de Monvel, L. M. Old songs and rounds for little children; arranged 
by C. M. Widor. Duffield. $2.25. 

French and English text. 

Brooke, L. L. Johnny Crow's garden. Warne. $1.50. Nursery rhyme 
picture book. Warne. $3.00. Tailor and the crow. Warne. $1.25. 

Rhymes and verses illustrated with Leslie Brooke’s humorous drawings. 

Caldecott, Randolph. Picturebook. 4v. Warne. $2.25ea; 16 parts pa. 
$0. 60ea. 

“Caldecott’s pictures are delightfully and wholesomely humorous and 
his art appeals to the youngest children.” Bookshelf for boys and girls. 

France, Anatole. pseud. Girls and boys; scenes from the country and town; il. 
by Boutet de Monvel. Duffield. $2.25. 

Brentano carries a French ed. 

“Twelve delicately colored full-page plates and many pen and ink illus- 
trations of quaint, prim little French children, accompanied by simple stories 
of child life in town and country.”’—N. Y. state library. 

Garnett, L. A. The merrymakers. Rand. $1.00. 
“A nice picture book for small folk.’-—A. L. A. Bkl. 
The Muffin shop; il. by Hope Dunlap. Rand. $1.00. 
A story told in verse introducing various Mother Goose characters. 
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Houghton Mifflin. $0.90. Story of live 


Gates, J. S. (P). Little girl blue. 
dolls. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 

Greenaway, Kate. Under the window; picture and rhymes. Warne. $2.50. 
Marigold garden. Warne. $2.50. 

Hofman, Caroline. All around the sun-dial. Dutton. $2.50. Nursery 
rhymes. 

Hunt, C. W. The little house in the woods. Houghton Mifflin. 31.50. 

“A pleasant story of day-to-day happenings in a little house on the 
Maine -_ * where little six-year-old Dorothy spends a delightful sum- 
mer.” — 

Ivimey, J. W. Complete version of Ye three blind mice. Warne. $0.50. 

Describes the various experiences of the mice. Good illustrations. 

Lefévre, Félicité. Cock, the mouse and the little red hen; il. by Tony Sarg. 
Jacobs. $0.90. 

LeMair, Willabeek, il. The children’s corner, rhymes by R. H. Elkin. McKay. 
$2.00. Little songs of long ago. McKay. $2.50. Old Dutch nursery 
rhymes; the original tunes harmonized by Julius Rontgen. McKay. $2.00. 
Our old nursery rhymes; the original tunes harmonized by Alfred Moffat. 
McKay. $2.50. 

Willabeek LeMair’s illustrations are distinguished for their grace and 
delicate coloring. 

Marshall, R. A. A ride ona rocking horse. Dutton. $2.00. 

oe ag story of a runaway journey on old Dapple, who once a year 
became like other horses.”—A. L. A. Bkl. 

Mother Goose. Complete Mother Goose; il. by E. F. Betts. Stokes. $1.50. 
Jessie Willcox Smith, Mother Goose. Dodd. $3.50. Mother Goose 
nursery rhymes and nursery songs, set to music by J. W. Elliott. McLough- 
lin. $0.50. Old nursery rhymes; il. by Arthur Rackham. Century. 
$2.50. 

Potter, Beatrix. Peter Rabbit series. Warne. $0.60ea. 

Contents: Tale of Peter Rabbit; Tale of Squirrel Nutkin; Tailor of 
Glouster; Tale of Benjamin Bunny; Tale of two bad mice; Tale of Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle; Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher; Tale of Tom Kitten; Tale of 
Jemima Puddle-Duck; Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies; Tale of Mrs. Tittle- 
Mouse; Tale of Tommy-Tiptoes; Tale of Mr. Todd; Tale of Pigling Bland. 
Pie and the Patty Pan. Warne. $0.60. The Roly-poly pudding. Warne. 
$1.25. 

Pyle, Katharine. Mother’s nursery rhymes. Dutton. $3.00. 

SEEEEEEEEEEEI Six little ducklings. Dodd. $1.50. 

Smith, Gertrude. Arabella and Araminta stories; il. by Ethel Reed. Small. 
$1.00. 

————————_ Jolly Polly. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 

Stein, Evaleen. Rosechen and the wicked magpie. Lothrop. $1.25. 

“Story of a little Tyrolese peasant girl, a caged magpie which was not 
really wicked and the traditionally hard-hearted baron who is brought to 
see the error of his ways.’’—A. L. A. Bkl. 

Stevenson, R. L. B. Child’s garden of verses; il. by J. W. Smith. Seribner. 
$2.50. 

Tappan, E. M. Dixie Kitten. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

“A true story about a real cat.’’ (3-4) 
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Vimar, Auguste. 
Warne. $1.25. 


Curly-haired hen; tr. from the French by N. K. Hills, 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Allies’ fairy book; with an introduction by Edmund Gosse; il. by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Lippincott. $1.75. 
Fairy stories representing the nations which were allied in the late war. 
Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales; tr. by Braekstad; il.by Hans Tegner. Century. 
$5.00. 
A beautiful gift ed. 
Same; tr. by Mrs. Lucas; il. by the Robinson brothers. Dutton. $3.00. 
Same; il. by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.50.. 
Arabian nights’ entertainments. Arabian nights: their best-known tales; ed. 
by K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith; il. in color by Maxfield Parrish. Scribner, 
2.50. 
A beautiful gift ed. A splendid collection though perhaps a few 
the stories are better told for children in the version ed. by Andrew Lang.' 


Arabian nights’ entertainments; selected and ed. by Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans. $1.25. Stories from the Arabian nights; retold by Laurence 
Houseman; with drawings by Edmund Dulac. Doran. $2.50. 


The illustrator has been especially fortunate in getting the oriental 
atmosphere. 


Barrie, J. M. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens; il. by Arthur Rackham. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

There is another more expensive ed. containing 50 colored plates at 

00. 


Barzini, Luigi. Little match man. Penn. $1.50. 

“The story of a little man made of matches who came to life and had 

many wonderful adventures. Translated from the Italian.""—A. L. A. Bkl. 
Boutet de Monvel, L. M. Joan of Arc. Century. $3.50. 


“One of the most beautiful picture books ever published in this country 
for children.""—A. L. A. Bkl. 


Browning, Robert. Pied Piper of Hamelin; il. by Kate Greenaway. Warne. 
$2.50. Same; il. by Hope Dunlap. Rand. $1.25. 
Burgess, T. W. Bedtime story books. Little. $0.60ea. 

Adventures of Bob White, Adventures of ol’ mistah Buzzard, Adventures 
of Jerry Muskrat, Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse, Adventures of 
Grandfather Frog, Adventures of Johnny Chuck, etc. 

Happy Jack. Little. $1.35. 
Story of a squirrel. 
Burnett, F. (H.) Little Lord Fauntleroy; il. by R. B. Birch. Scribner. 
$2.25. Little Princess; il. by E. F. Betts. Scribner. $2.25. 
Burton, C. P. Raven patrol of Bob’s Hill. Holt. $1.35. 
Boys will be interested in this last volume of the Bob's Hill ser. Enter- 


taining account of the adventures of boys in camp and their further adven- 
tures in Boston. 


Craik, D. M. Little lame prince; il. by Hope Dunlap. Rand. $1.25. 
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Creswick, Paul. Robin Hood, il. by N.C. Wyeth. McKay. $2,50. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe; il. by E. Boyd Smith. Houghton Miffin. 
$2.50. First part only. Same; il. by the brothers Rhead. Harper. $1.50. 
Same; with plates after designs by Noel Pocok. Doran. $2.50. 

Dodge, M. (M.) Hans Brinker or The silver skates; il. by M. W. Enright. 
McKay. $2.50. 

A beautiful gift ed. 

Gate, E. M. Broom fairies and other stories. Yale univ. $1.00. 

“Eight new fairy tales which combine imagination, beauty and humor 
so — that they could hold their own in any collection of the best old tales.” 
Dial. 

Grimm, J. L. C. and Grimm, W. K. Fairy tales; il. by Louis Rhead. Harper. 
$1.50. Same; ed. with an introduction by H. W. Mabie; il. by E. F. Betts. 
Barse and Hopkins. $1.50. Same; tr. by Mrs. Lucas. Smaller ed. $2.50. 

Ives, S. N. Key to Betsy’s heart. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Girls in sixth and seventh grade will enjoy this story. 

Harris, J. C. Nights with Uncle Remus; il. by Milo Winter. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 

A beautiful gift ed. 

Same. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 

Jamison, C. V. Lady Jane. Century. $1.50. 

A charming story of life in New Orleans. 

Johnson, Clifton, ed. Fir tree fairy book. Little. $1.60. 

Oak tree fairy book. Little. $1.60. 

Kingsley, Charles. Water-babies; a fairy tale for a land baby; il. by J. W. 
Smith. Dodd Mead &Co. $3.50. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle book. Century. $1.50. Second Jungle book. 
Century. $1.50. 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. Wonderful adventures of Nils; tr. from the Swedish by 
V. S. Howard. Doubleday. $2.50. 

A very attractive ed. of this charming fairy story. 

Lorenzini, Carlo. Adventures of Pinochio; il. by C. Folkard. Dutton. $3.00. 

Adventures of a marionette. Very popular. 

Macdonald, George. At the back of the north wind; il. by J. W. Smith. 
McKay. $2.50. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Children’s blue bird, by Georgette Leblanc (Madame 
Maurice Maeterlinck). Dodd. $3.00. 

A beautiful gift ed. 

‘Malory, Sir Thomas. Boys’ King Arthur; ed. by Sydney Lanier; il. by N. C. 
Wyeth. Scribner. $2.50. Book of King Arthur and his noble knights 
stories from Morte d’Arthur by Mary Macleod. Stokes. oo 00. 

Olcott, F. J. Red Indian fairy book. Houghton Mifflin. $2.5 

Any child interested in fairy tales will enjoy these Selightfully told 
stories. 

Paine, A. B. Hollow tree and deep woods book. Harper. $1.50. Hollow 
tree snowed in book. Harper. $1.50. 

Amusing stories of the ‘coon, the ‘possum and the crow who lived in the 
Hollow tree. 
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Perkins, L. F. Belgian twins, Cave twins, Dutch twins, Eskimo twins, French 
twins, Irish twins, Japanese twins, Mexican twins, Spartan twins. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50. 


Delightful books for little children giving simply the everyday life in 
the different countries. 


Scudder, H. E. Children’s book. New ed. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

An excellent collection of fables, ballads and old fairy tales. May be 
included in the upper grade group. 

Simpson, Elizabeth. Prince Melody in Music Land. Knopf. $1.75. 

“How Prince Melody climbed the magic scale staircase of eight steps, 
how Lady Treble Clef subdued the Giant Bass Clef, how the notes learned 
to sing and then to play leap-frog into triads, and other stories that will 
interest children who have had some musical education.”—A. L. A. Bkl. 


Singmaster, Elsie. When Sarah saved the day. Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 
When Sarah went to school. Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 

Steel, F. A. English fairy tales; il. by Arthur Rackham. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Stockton, Frank. Queen’s museum and other fanciful tales; il. by Frederick 
Richardson. Scribner. $2.50. 

VanLoon, H. M. History with a match. McKay. $1.25. 

White, E. O. The blue aunt. Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 


“A delightful story of the day-to-day happenings in a typical American 
home where there is a girl of seven and a boy a little older.’’"—A. L. A. BkI. 


Wyss, J. D. Swiss family Robinson; il. by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.50. 


UprerR GRADES 


Alcott, L. M. Little women; il. by J. W. Smith. Little. $3.00. Same; il. 
by A. B. Stephens. Little. $2.25. 
Aldon, Adair. The island of Appledore. Macmillan. $1.50. 

“Adventures on an island off the coast of New England which is wanted 
oy some Germans for a wireless station. Old Captain Saulsby owns the 
land. Seventeen-year-old Billy's friendship with the captain and his part 
— eventful summer send him posthaste to enlist in the navy.""—A. L. A. 


Altsheler, J. A. The lords of the wild. (French and Indian war ser.) Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 

“A thrilling story for boys, with the hero, Robert Lennox and his friends 
in flight from the Indians. Scene is at Lake George and the story ends with 
Abercrombie’s defeat at Ticonderoga.’’—A. L. A. Bkl. 

Ames, J. B. The mystery of Ram Island. Century. $1.50. 


“A boy scout camping story which is above the average in interest.” 
A.L.A. BKkI. 


Under boy scout colors. Century. $1.35. 

Ashmun, M. E. Isabel Carleton. Macmillan. Isabel Carleton’s year. 
Macmillan. Heart of Isabel Carleton. Macmillan. Isabel Carleton’s 
friends. Macmillan. $1.50 ea. 

Thoroughly wholesome stories for girls. 

Beard, D.C. The American boys’ book of signs, signals and symbols. (Wood- 
craft ser.) Lippincott. $2.00. 

“Explains simply all kinds of signs including danger signs, trail signs, 
signs of the elements, secret writing, gesture signals, deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet, signal codes, railway signals, hobo and Indian signs, and Boy Scout signs 
and signals."’—Openshelf. 
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Bond, A. R. On the battle front of engineering. Century. $1.50. 

“Tells by words and pictures the story of great engineering projects such 
as the Quebec bridge, grain elevators, aqueducts, tunnels under the East 
river, etc. Good illustrations.’’-—A. L. A. Bkl. 

Bosschére, Jean de, comp. and il. Folk tales of Flanders. Dodd. $3.50. 

A beautiful gift book. 

Bostock, F. C. Training of wild animals. Century. $1.35. 

The author is an authority on this subject. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de Don Quixote retold by Judge Parry; il. by 
Walter Crane. Lane. $2.00. 

Cheyney, E. G. Scott Burton, forester. Appleton. $1.50. 

Collins, A. F. Amateur mechanic. Appleton. $1.25. The magic of science. 
Revell. $1.25. 

“A book of scientific amusements which can be performed with simple 
apparatus. Illustrates an unusually large number of scientific principles for 
boys in grammar grades. Will interest and spur boys’ curiosity in spite of 
its unattractive makeup.’”’—A. L. A. Bkl. 

———, and Collins, V. D. Boys’ book of submarines. Stokes. $1.50. 

“Brief history of submarine, directions on how to make and work a 
model submarine together with much information on the real boats, how they 
are operated, living on them, types of engines, the construction and shooting of 
the torpedo. There is also an interesting chapter on the new submarine chaser. 
Many illustrations and working drawings.” —A. L. A. Bkl. 

Collins, A. F. and Collins, V. D. Boys’ book of submarines. Stokes. $1.35. 

“Brief history of the submarine, directions on how to make and work a 
model submarine together with much information on the real boats, how they 
are operated, living on them, types of engines, the construction and shooting 
of the torpedo. There is also an interesting chapter on the new submarine 
chaser. Many illustrations and working drawings.’—A. L. A. Bkl. 

Cooper, J. F. The last of the Mohicans; il. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

A beautiful ed. of this excellent Indian story. 

Driggs, L. LaT. Adventures of Arnold Adair, American ace. Little. $1.50. 

Thrilling adventures of a New York boy who enlists with the French 
flying corps at the outbreak of the war. The author is an authority on 
aeronautics. 

DuPuy, W. A. Uncle Sam, wonder worker. Stokes. $1.50. 
“Readable account of the odd activities of the government bureaus. 
Tells how cotton is grown on trees, how fish are made to help in the pearl 
button industry, bow useful new animals are invented, how the persimmon’s 
gl has been stolen and a number of other interesting facts.”—A. L. A. 


Gregor, E. R. Running Fox. Appleton. $1.50. 
A thrilling Indian story for boys. 
Hagedorn, Hermann. The boys’ life of Theodore Roosevelt. Harper. $1.50. 
“Intimate and personal, with extracts from Roosevelt's diary, photo- 
graphs and an interesting collection of Roosevelt cartoons.’’—A. L. A. Bkl. 
Hall, A. N. Carpentry and mechanics for boys. Lothrop. $2.00. 
Home workshop, war toys, and mechanical toys, back yard and camp 
craft, garden craft. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tanglewood tales; il. by Milo Winter. Rand. 
$1.50. Wonder book; il. by Milo Winter. Rand. $1.50. Same and 
Tanglewood tales; il. by_Maxfield Parrish. Duffield. $2.50. 
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Lamb, Charles and Lamb, Mary. Tales from Shakespeare; il. by N. M. Price, 
Scribner. $2.50. Same; il. by Arthur Rackham. Dutton. $3.00. 
Same; il. by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.50. 

Latham, H. S. Under orders. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Mabie, H.W. ed. Famous stories every child should know. Grosset. Heroes 
every child should know. Grosset. Legends that every child should 
know. Grosset. Myths that every child should know. Grosset. $0.75 ea. 

Macgregor, Mary. Story of France; Story of Greece told to boys and girls; 
Story of Rome. Stokes. $3.00ea. 

Marshall, H. E. Island story; child’s history of England. Stokes. $3.50. 

“Stories include legendary as well as historical events.’’—A. L. A. Bkl. 
This country of ours. Doran. $3.00. 

“A history of the United States for children, written by an English 
woman, with fairness to the American viewpoint. "AL. A. Bkl. 

Newbolt, H. J. Tales of the great war. Longmans. $2.25. 

Perry, Lawrence. The fullback. Scribner. The big game. — Scrib- 
ner. $1.35 ea. 

Pyle, Howard. Men of iron. Harper. $1.75. 

“Story of the training of an English knight in the time of Henry IV of 


England.”” New York City, Department of Education. Catalogue of 
books for public school libraries. 1907. 


Rideout, H. M. The far cry. Duffield. $1.35. 

‘Adventures of two young men who are shipwrecked in the South Seas 
and meet another man in a similar plight, and how the three help to defend 
an Englishman and his granddaughter from the owner of an island which 
the three men reach. Clean and wholesome; it is a manly tale which will 
delight boys of all ages from twelve to eighty.” —A. L. A. BkI. 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. Boy with the United States explorers. Lothrop. 
$1.50. 

Interesting story of the work of the United States Bureau of Agriculture. 
Boy with the United States fisheries. Lothrop. Boy with the United States 

foresters. Lothrop. Boy with the United States Indians. Lothrop. Boy 
with the United States life savers. Lothrop. Boy with the United States 
mail. Lothrop. Boy with the United States survey. Lothrop. $1.50ea. 

Thomas Alva Edison. (True stories of great Americans.) Macmillan. 
$0. 1S. 

“Interesting and popular. Based largely on other biographies. Des- 
cribes eo s — of substitutes for European products cut off by the 
war.”’— 

Wonder of war i sea. Lothrop. Wonder of war in the air. Lothrop. 
Wonder of war on the land. Lothrop. $1.50 ea. 
The last three books describe the various methods of modern warfare. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Good hunting; in pursuit of big game in the West. 
Harper. $1.50. 
Seaman, A. H. The girl next door. Century. $1.35. 
“An interesting mystery story for girls.”’"—A. L. A. Bkl. 
Stevenson, R. L. B. Treasure Island; il. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $2.50. 
Same; il. by Milo Winter. Rand. $1.50. Same; il. by Louis Rhead. 
Harper. $1.50. 
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Tappan, E. M. The little book of the war. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25; 
School ed. $0.60. 
The European war to the middle of 1918. 
When knights were bold. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Tomlinson, P. G. The trail of Tecumseh. (Great Indian chiefs ser.) Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 
“Tells of events leading to the battle of Tippecanoe and briefly of the 
battle itself. Story revolves around the adventures of four young volunteers 
under General Harrison.”—A. L. A. Bkl. 
Verne, Jules. The mysterious island; il. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $2.50. 
Williams, Archibald. Romance of modern engineering. Lippincott. $2.00. 
Contents: Harnessing of Niagara; Taming of the Nile; Dams and aque- 
ducts; Forth bridge; Tower bridge; American bridges; Trans-Siberian rail- 
way; Cairo to the Cape; Loftiest railway in the world; City railways; Severn 
tunnel; Simplon tunnel; Manchester ship canal; Panama canal; Harbours of 
refuge; Ocean leviathans; floating docks; Romance of petroleum; Artesian 
wells. 
Good illustrations. 


Edurational Writings 


I. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A new scale which should aid in the standardization of spelling.—The teaching 
of spelling has been definitely improved by the construction and use of spelling 
scales and by the publication of investigations of the desirable content of spelling. 
Best known of the recent studies has been the scale for measuring spelling ability 
by L. P. Ayres. This scale, consisting of the arrangement of 1,000 words in 
twenty-six lists of approximately equal difficulty, has needed extension because 
of the incompleteness of the list. Many common words used frequently in writ- 
ing are omitted. 

~ The Ashbaugh Zowa Spelling Scale,! which has just appeared in revised and 
permanent form, supplies a more complete foundational list in which the words 
are grouped in accordance with difficulty. It is based upon a list of 2,977 words 
taken from the written correspondence of Iowa people. The list itself was 
compiled by means of a very careful investigation of the Determination of a Spell- 
ing Vocabulary Based upon Written Correspondence by W. N. Anderson, graduate 
student at the University of lowa, 1917. The scale is a distinct improvement on 
the Ayres scale in that the accuracy of each word was based on a larger number 
of spellings by the children in each grade, also by the issuing of three separate 
bulletins, one for the second, third, and fourth grades, one for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, and one for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The Ash- 
baugh investigation revealed that it is impossible to arrange words on a series 
of scale of difficulty for each of the seven grades, from II to VIII, inclusive. The 
reason for this is that the gradation of the difficulty of the words in, let us say, 
Grade V for a great many words is not the same as the gradation for Grade II. 
Dr. Ashbaugh found, however, that the grouping of the words in columns of 
equal difficulty was fairly constant for three consecutive grades. Hence the final 
threefold form in which the scales are published. 

These scales will be very helpful to elementary-school teachers. In the first 
place, any one of the scales can be used as a foundational list of words which 
each child who completes the work of a given grade should have automatized. 
In the second place, the scale can be used to compare the spelling ability in any 
given school or school system with that in a state at large or a large number of 
school systems. The author gives the percentage of accuracy with which the 


1 Ernest J. Asupaucu, Iowa Spelling Scale. Extension Division Bulletin No. 53, Grades II, ILI, 
and IV, pp. 20; Bulletin No. 54, Grades IV, V, and VI, pp. 20; Bulletin No. 55, Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, pp. 18. Iowa City, lowa: University of Iowa, 1919. 
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children spell the words of each column in each scale. He recommends that at 
least forty to fifty words in a single step should be used to measure a class or 
school, and that a very much larger number should be taken for an individual. 
In the third place, the scale may be used as a measure of teaching by giving a list 
of words at the beginning of a teaching period and checking the results of the 
test against that of a test conducted at the end of a teaching exercise. Elemen- 
tary-school principals and teachers should obtain this scale. It will be a direct 
aid in the improvement of teaching of spelling in their school. 

An important book on general methods of teaching in elementary schools: a 
distinctive contribution to the training of elementary-school teachers.—Professur 
Parker’s fourth book! in the field of educational methods presents an entirely new 
approach to the field of elementary-school methods. It is a book designed pri- 
marily for use by normal schools, kindergarten training schools, and teachers’ 
reading circles. Careful reading of the volume leads to the judgment that it is, 
as the author aimed to have it, “‘adapted to the understanding of freshman and 
sophomore students of approximately eighteen to twenty years of age,’ also to 
teachers in service generally. Professor Parker has written a ‘‘general’’ methods 
which has a clear-cut scientific basis in modern experimental and statistical 
studies in education and psychology. He has woven into his book an interpreta- 
tion and application (to the selection of subject-matter and to classroom methods) 
of the outstanding conclusions of scientific investigations of the curriculum and 
of “learning.’’ Illustrations of the latter are studies of relative value to arith- 
metic and spelling, of habit-forming processes in the formal subjects, and of 
individual differences in ability to learn. The keynote of his book is the applica- 
tion of scientific method to all phases of educational method. The book is 
written from the point of view that “efficiency and economy in instruction are 
facilitated by (1) radically adapting all instruction to contemporary social needs; 
(2) basing methods of instruction on sound psychological principles which have 
been determined, as far as possible, experimentally; and (3) applying principles 
of scientific business management to the conduct of all teaching. The first of 
these standards eliminates processes that have no direct social value; the second 
eliminates waste of effort resulting from the use of uneconomical and ineffective 
methods of learning; the third eliminates waste of time which results from failure 
to standardize materials and processes.” 

The scientific basis for the whole discussion is especially well illustrated in his 
chapter iv, ‘‘Selecting Subject-Matter."” The treatment first shows how subject- 
matter must be adapted to varying social needs and that this, indeed, merely 
continues the social point of view on which educational development has been 
based in the present generation. He uses the historical approach to show the 
way in which the content of reading and arithmetic has constantly been deter- 
mined by the current social needs of the time. As important examples of such 
adaptation, he shows how the emphasis in reading has necessarily been changed 
from oral to silent reading “‘by increased reading matter, by rates of intercom- 


\SamueL C. Parker, General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1919. Pp. xx+332, $1.60. 
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munication, and by almost universal ability to read in America’’; likewise that 
“changes in arithmetical content parallel changes in business procedure.” 

The next large topic discussed is that of organizing subject-matter. Nowhere 
in the book does Professor Parker illustrate more effectively the result of the 
careful culling out of important findings of investigation and experiment. The 
discussion revolves around fundamental principles of arrangement of subject- 
matter: 

“J. The intensive study of carefully selected large topics instead of the super- 
ficial and cyclopedic study of many topics. 

II. The organization of a subject psychologically as children learn it most 
effectively instead of’ organizing it merely in terms of the subject itself.” 

As an excellent illustration of his point, he shows the way in which instruc- 
tion in the older geography-teaching was a ‘‘crazy quilt” in contrast to the modern - 
handling of the subject today. Today “large topics give generalized knowledge, 
widely useful, each topic being treated intensively as a project, and each one 
providing an opportunity for investigation, discussion, description and illustra- 
tion.” He shows how a few kindergarten projects replace the encyclopedia of 
the trades, and how the project method focalizes large issues and impressions 
which are to be remembered. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of the general aspects 
of learning. That Parker’s discussion is based on a careful analysis of modern 
functional and experimental psychology is well illustrated by the caption to 
chapter vi, ‘‘How Children Learn: By Their Own Responses.’’ The material of 
this part summarizes the general principles of learning and illustrates in detail 
how one builds on pupils’ past experiences, how pupils are put in a favorable frame 
of mind, how interests are made on the basis of economy in learning, how respon- 
ses are made automatic by intelligently directed repetition, and how class dis- 
cussion is adapted to individual differences in capacity. 


A monograph on the social use of arithmetic.—Since the first report of the sub- 
committee on “Minimal Essentials inElementary School Subjects”, of the National 
Education Association (1914), scores of investigations have been published deal- 
ing with the social use of the materials in our elementary curriculum. These 
studies in arithmetic, however, have been very few indeed which have reported 
quantitatively determined conclusions as to actual adult use of the arithmetical 
operations which we teach. Dr. Wilson’s dissertation! reports a more extensive 
tabulation of the actual use of arithmetical operations than any of these earlier 
studies. It is, in fact, an elaboration of two of his own earlier reports, the report 
of the committee on elimination of the Iowa State Teachers Association, his brief 
discussion in one of the reports of the National Education Association on “Minimal 
Essentials of Elementary School Subjects,’’ and his own 1911 Connersville, 
Indiana, school report. 

The study is based upon the assumption that proper curriculum materials 
will be found in an analysis of adult needs in occupational and extra-occupational 
life. His application of the theory included the collection of actual arithmetical 


1G. M. Witson, Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic. New York City: Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 100, 1919. Pp. v+62. 
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problems from the parents of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children in twenty- 
four middle western communities, mostly in Iowa. Under very careful direc- 
tions sent out by Mr. Wilson to the superintendents and teachers of the towns 
co-operating with him, the pupils were asked to collect from their parents in the 
evening of each day, for two weeks, all of the actual problems involving arith- 
metical solution which they had met during the day. Fourteen thousand, five 
hundred and eighty-three problems were thus secured from 4,068 persons, an 
average of 3.64 problems per person. The persons were distributed among 155 
different occupations. The preponderance of them fell in four classes, house- 
keepers, farmers, mechanics, and merchants. Forty-nine per cent of all were 
women housekeepers. The problems were very carefully scored. Mr. Wilson 
illustrates the procedure in considerable detail. The material was analyzed so 
as to provide answers for three questions: (1) When is arithmetic used? (2) 
What phases of arithmetic are called into play by adults in everyday life? (3) 
Which arithmetical processes are so used? In general, therefore, the study leads 
to the answer of the questions: What should be taught in elementary-school 
arithmetic, and to what extent shall various topics and processes be emphasized, 
and with what kind of background shall they be presented? Mr. Wilson’s con- 
clusion is as follows: 


“If to the four fundamentals and fractions one were to add accounts, simple 
denominate numbers, and percentage, little would be left for all the other proc- 
esses—so little, in fact, that it seems unfair to give attention to them as drill 
processes in the elementary schools. Some of them should receive no attention. 
Others should receive attention only for informational purposes or when found 
necessary in the development of motivated situations. Not only should certain 
processes be entirely omitted as drill work, but other processes should be reorgan- 
ized in line with business usage. This means that situations and terms foreign 
to business practice are to be replaced by others more wisely selected. It means 
that the work in the fundamentals, fractions, simple denominate numbers, and 
percentage is to be greatly simplified.”’ 


This study is a presentation of the method of collecting material, an illustra- 
tion of the manner of scoring returns, and a presentation of the statistical results. 
There is little or no interpretation. One searches in vain for thorough-going 
adaptation of the conclusions of this study to the present school curriculum in 
arithmetic. There appear to the reviewer distinct gaps in the completeness of 
the study because of the very limited treatment of the kinds of fractions which 
are involved. If it were not the purpose of the investigator to include in his 
study a searching interpretation and criticism of the existing arithmetical course 
of study, it clearly is a badly needed next step. His investigation will supply 
some helpful evidence for the doing of this. The great need, it appears, is the 
vigorous interpretation of his results and their application through the setting 
in motion of a widespread movement for the reconstruction of the arithmetic 
course of study. Such investigations will do little good unless they are embodied 
in a vigorous propaganda for the revision and improvement of our present prac- 
tices. Scores of such studies are on file, either in print, or unpublished form. 
Most of them do not eventuate in school reform, largely because they are not 
interpreted and applied. 
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A book in thrift and conservation for teachers and normal school classes.—A new 
book on thrift and conservation will be of direct interest to the protagonists of 
the movement to enlarge the public school curriculum by ‘“‘social’’ studies. It 
will also be welcomed by a group of workers in the thrift and conservation move- 
ment itself. The great need which those seeking to develop the social studies 
curriculum face is that of supplying the demand for printed material to be put 
in the hands either of teachers or pupils. This new book by the two Chamber- 
lains,! both of them leaders in the thrift and conservation movement, is planned 
primarily for use by normal and training classes and by teachers’ reading circles. 
It is one of the first attempts to satisfy the urgent demand for printed material 
which gives the method of introducing principles and discussions of thrift and 
conservation into our public-school curriculum. 

The book tries to interest prospective teachers and teachers in service in 
these problems by supplying them with a considerable body of interesting facts 
concerning first, our resources, secondly, the movement for the conservation of 
them, and for methods of developing them, and thirdly, the imperative need of 
conserving them. 

Like many new subjects introduced into the school curriculum, teachers 
forced to teach the subjects are handicapped by lack of acquaintance with their 
content. This book, therefore, fulfils the function of a reference book of impor- 
tant selected facts concerning the human and natural resources of the nation. 
At the same time its organization and style are intended to serve as a direct 
stimulus to teachers and administrative officers to use the schools as vehicles for 
propagating this important movement for thrift and conservation. 

The handbook feature of the book is well illustrated by the many concrete 
examples of the method by which various kinds of material and activities may be 
introduced into both city and rural school programs. The appendix especially 
contains valuable outlines of methods by which thrift and conservation may be 
taught in the public schools. Actual city school syllabi are reproduced. Methods 
of conducting thrift surveys in school systems are given. Home project and 
thrift work are illustrated by report cards used in the various places. Blank 
forms used in particular systems for developing thrift are given, and complete 
courses of study with illustrative outlines for various grades are reported. 


The present interest in training teachers for the various phases of industrial 
education has called attention to the dearth of organized material for use as a 
background in such training. The need for this printed material has been 
especially marked in connection with the training of skilled tradesmen for teach- 
ing positions either in the public or in corporation schools. The available pro- 
fessional literature has been found to be so very general in nature as to be almost 
useless in connection with the actual teaching situation, or it has been so highly 
technical as to be unintelligible to the skilled tradesman. 

A volume? by Mr. Dooley is written for the shop-trained man. It is an effort 
to bring together material which will serve as a background for the interpretation 


1A. H. CHAMBERLAIN and J. F. Coamper ain, Thrift and Conservation. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippia- 
cott Co., 1919. Pp. 272. $1.40. 

? Wittiam H. Dootey, Principles and Methods of Indusirial Education. Boston; Houghton Miffiin 
Co., 1919. Pp. xi4+257. $1.60. 
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of the industrial education movement. The author discusses the objectives, 
evidences of need, and history of the development of industrial education; types 
and organization of industrial schools; general principles of psychology; methods 
of teaching; special methods of teaching industrial subjects; methods of teaching 
related subjects such as science, mathematics, and English; and the distinction 
between manual training and industrial education. Each chapter is accompanied 
by a list of questions for discussion and by a short list of selected readings. 
While this book makes some contribution to the important question of 
classroom practice and course of study organization, such contribution is res- 
tricted because of its scope. The large number of topics covered prevents a 
thorough-going treatment of any one subject. The volume will be found most 
helpful in connection with the training of tradesmen who need a general overview 
of the field before entering upon a more detailed study of the various phases of 


the teacher-training course. 
E. T. FILBEY 


Il. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


BETELLE, JAMES O. Checking Schedule for Projected School Buildings. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 32. 

CHANCELLOR, WILLIAM EsTABROOK. The Health of the Teacher. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co., 1919. Pp. ix+307. $1.25. 

DooLey, WILLIAM H. Principles and Methods of Industrial Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xi+257. $1.60. 

Winsuip, A. E. Danger Signals for Teachers. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1919. 

Pp. xi+204. $1.25. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-GRADE 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


B. 


ASHBAUGH, ErNneEsT J. Iowa Spelling Scale. Extension Division Bulletin No. 
53, Grades II, III, and IV, pp. 20; Bulletin No. 54, Grades IV, V, and VI, 
pp. 20; Bulletin No. 55, Grades VI, VII, and VIII, pp. 18. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1919. 

Course of Study and Handbook of Information for Cerro Gordo County Elementary 
Schools. Mason City, Iowa: Office of County Superintendent, 1919. Pp. 
236. 

DEMING, ALHAMBRA G. Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1919. Pp. 123. $0.75. 

Lesson Plans in English, Arithmetic and Geography for Grades Fourth to Eighth. 
Edited by Alice Cynthia King Hal!. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
1919. Pp. 92. 

Meyer, Zor. In the Green Fields. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1919. Pp. 

viii+143. $0.60. 
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D. 


WYNNE, ANNETTE. 
1919. Pp. xxvi+276. $2.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C. 
“Elementary Biology.” 
LARSIMONT, JOSEPH. 
York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. ix+311. 
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For Days and Days. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Manual of Suggestions for Teachers to Accompany 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. iv+95. $0.50, 
La Belgique Triomphante. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 


$1.40. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 


Bulletin No. 2, 1919—Standardization of Medical Inspection Factlities. 
Bulletin No. 15, 1919-—-The Adjustment of the Teaching Load in a University, 
. 20, 1919—The Rural Teacher of Nebraska. 

Bulletin No. 22, 1919—A Survey of Higher Education, 1916-1918. 


Bulletin No 


Bulletin No. 


28, 1919—Educational Periodicals during the Nineteenth Century, 


Bulletin No. 31, 1919-—Summer Schools in 1918. 
Bulletin No. 37, 1919—Educational Changes in Russia. 
Bulletin No. 39, 1919—Training Little Children. 


Bulletin No. 
Bulletin No. 


48, 1919—Educational Hygiene. 


43, 1919—Education in France in 1916-1918. 


Bulletin No. 60, 1919—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 
Library Leaflet No. 6, July, 1919—Stories for Young Children. 
Library Leaflet No. 7, August, 1919—List of References on Vocational Edu- 


cation. 


Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19. Part I, Analysis of 


Present Conditions (Vols. I, II, III, pp. xxv-+437, xxii+383, xviii+318); 
Part II, Recommendations of the Commission (Vols. IV, V, pp. xxiv+-464, 
xx+423). Calcutta, India: Superintendent Government Printing, 1919. 


ington: Government Printing Office, 1918. 


E. 


Crowell Co., 1919. Pp. 234. 


GRELLING, RICHARD. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Browne, C. A. The Story of Our National Ballads. New York: Thomas Y. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 30, 1918. Wash- 


Pp. 155. 


Suarp, H. Notes on Vernacular Education in Ceylon. Calcutta, India: Super- 
intendent Government Printing, 1919. Pp. 21. 


The Crime, Vol. 111, War Aims. Translated by Alexander 


Gray. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1919. Pp. vit+377. $2.50. 


GRELLING, RICHARD. 


The Crime, Vol. IV, Belgium Documents. Translated by 


Alexander Gray. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1919. Pp. vi+345. 


$2.50. 


MARDEN, ORISON SwETt. 


Crowell Co., 1919. Pp. 75. 


Ambition and Success. New York: Thomas Y. 


Select Extracts from Chronicles and Records Relating to English Towns in the Middle 


Ages. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 


Pp. vii+63. 
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Bosch & Lomb Microscopes 
When you buy a Bausch & Lomb Microscope, you buy the » 


cumulative results of 66 years of optical endeavor and manu- 
facturing experience. ’ 


During that period we have developed every optical refinement 
and mechanical improvement demanded by the lanier of 
modern miscroscopy. 


Our optics—designed, tested and controlled manufac- 
ture by our own Scientific Bureau—have the 
exacting, long-time tests of research laboratories... 


Our side line adjustment is of the most approved lever type— 
highly sensitive and durable. 


There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every microscopical re- 
quirement. Write for our new complete catalog. 


Rausch lomb Optical 


NEW | YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON 
Leading Ria was of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Aj tus (Balopticons), Oph: 
tnd Range ‘and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, 
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Public School 
Methods 


A Normal School on Your Desk 
Made by the Nation’s Greatest. Educators 
and the Best Known Teaching Authorities. 
ea is the only complete profes- 

sional help that has ever been 
repared for the exclusive use of 
me teachers, Daily, weekly and monthly 
m lesson plans, together with methods, 
devices and material, are furnished 
for every grade from the Kindergarten 


to and including the eight. This work, 


is especially helpful to superinten- 
mecents. when outlining their courses of 

Bstidy. Every. grade teacher, and 
supervisor should have accéss to this 
indispensable “help. 
Bee page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 

tary School Journal 
Write today, for free brochure 
On request we will be glad to send to any 


teacher or superintendent our thirty-six page . 


brochure; containing specimen lessons, t 
ogg and beautiful color plates from ‘the 
WOrk 


School Methods Co., Inc. 


104 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


“After the War Edition” 


Elementary American History 


and Government 

By Woodburn and Moran 
Practically a new book. Written from the new point 
of view. Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full 
treatment of the War and problems of the New Reconstruc- 
tion. New emphasis on international problems. New | 
maps. New illustrations, 7th and 8th years, $1.20. 


Introduction to American History ° 
By Woodburn and Moran 
Tells the story of America’s Buropean. beginnings in 
language that sixth yeer pupils can understand. A new 
type of book to meet the new requirements. 85 cents. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 

A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Practica; 
word list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, 
word-building, ete. Maked spelling lessons interesting: 


Complete, grades 3 to 8, 40 cents, Also in parts, 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers — 
New York: ,,-449 Fourth Ave.: 
Chi ; 2457 Praine Ave. 
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Recent Textbooks in History 


+ For use before the 
Junior High School 


HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES, by John W. Wayland 
Ph.D., State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Simple but charmingly told stories reproducing well-known chatam 
ters and incidents, chosen mostly from the field of American histone 
Admirably correlated with and literature. Beautify 
illustrated. $ .60 


HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST, by Margaret E. Well 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Book I: Primitive Life. $ .56 


A fascinating presentation, suitable for young children, of the remom 
ages of mankind before the dawn of history. Authentic informatigm 
previously confined to a few books for adults, on such picturesque topmm 
as Paleolithic art in European caves and the Swiss Lake-Dwellers. 


Book II: Oriental Life $ .64 


Rivalling the first volume of the series in interest, this presentsa™ 
many aspects of Oriental life and art that it forms an admirable pe 
paration for subsequent systematic study. 


THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EUROPE, by William L. Nida, 
Ph.B., Superintendent, River Forest, Ill. $ .80 


A new edition of a favorite “European background” history for im 
sixth grade, emphasizing those institutions and periods: which Hale 
exerted a lasting influence on our national life. Especially valuable tama 
the centuries immediately preceding the discovery of America. 


The Macmillan Company 
New York * Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francise® 


GANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, 
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